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THE FIGHTING FARMER. 


"The farmer must of necessity be a 
fighter. He has no sooner planted his 


grain than a host of enemies attack it. 
The cutworms, the grub worms, the 
wire worms, the web worms, squirrels 
big and little, attack his corn before 
it is out of the ground. Later on the 
|} corn root louse and the corn root 
worm begin their attacks and continue 
them throughout the season. The red 
ant, one of the worst pests of the corn 
field, carries the newly hatched lice on- 
to smartweed, keeps a sharp lookout 
out of the corner of her eye for a sight 
of the farmer, and rejoices when she 
hears the click of the corn planter, 
knowing that in due time she can 
transport these to the roots of the 
young corn, and have a dairy all of 
her own all summer long. 

Then he must begin each spring his 
fight with weeds, weeds of all kinds 
and classes, named and nameless: an- 
nual weeds, biennial weeds, perennial 
weeds. His corn field may be as clean 
as a ribbon today, and if a shower 
comes in the night, it is covered with 
weeds the next day. 

Then come rusts and smuts to at- 
tack his growing grain. Chinch bugs 
suck its juices; and no sooner is the 
grain ripe than they migrate to the 
corn field. Grasshoppers and _leaf- 
hoppers attack his meadows and his 
pastures. 

In the wintertime vermin attack his 
stock. Diseases like hog cholera come, 
he knows not whence, to render his 
labors abortive. 

Naturally, therefore, the farmer is a 
fighter. He must either fight this 
horde of enemies or go under. Grad- 
ually he knows how to fight success- 
fully, providing a rotation of crops 
which will decrease the number of his 
insect pests. He studies their habits 
and their ways; learns how to attack 
them successfully. He gets improved 
machinery, with which at the right 
time he can kill more cockleburs in a 
day than he could otherwise in a 
week. He studies the weak points of 
his insect pests; learns how to aliy 
with himself the forces of winter, the 
birds that fly over; and learns how 
to protect these from their foes, 
whether the boy with the gun in his 
own household or the hunter who 
comes from the neighboring town. He 
takes account of his friends and liis 
foes; protects his friends ard fights 
his foes. 

When the crop is grown he must 
learn how to market it to the bes: ad- 
vantage. He must learn how to fight 
his fellowmen, who would rob him of 
the results of his labors. And just 
here is where the farmer falls down. 
His fights on the farm have been in- 
dividual fights, in which his neighbors 
could give him little help, having 
enough problems of their own. He 
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has not yet learned to any great ex- 
tent to organize and do team 
work. Hence he i8 liable to become a 
kicker rather than an efficient fight- 
er. 

He is learning, however. He has 
learned by organizing creameries that 
it is not necessary for his wife to 
spend the hot days in churning, and 
trade butter and eggs to the mer- 
chant at the “same old price,” with- 
out regard to quality, and take pay in 
goods on which the merchant has a 
large profit. He has learned in many 
sections to organize elevator com- 
panies, and purchasing companies, 
and thus get even with the large cor- 
porations and elevator lines that here- 
tofore have claimed the right to con- 
trol the marketing of the farmer’s 
products and fix the price. 

He has not yet learned to organize 
in clubs and associations for his own 
benefit. He has not yet learned to do 
team work; but must learn it if he is 
to get the full reward of his labors. 
The farmers’ interests are, generally 
speaking, the same. There is no com- 
munity on earth in which the interests 
are so nearly identical as those of far- 
mers; no class where organization can 
be more effective, nor where it is 
more necessary. This is one great 
weakness of country life. The farmer 
has been so essentially individualistic 
of necessity, that it is difficult for 
him to modify this necessary and val- 
uable trait and learn how to cooperate 
with his fellow farmers for his own 
benefit. 

There is great lack in all our coun- 
try of community ideas, and necessari- 
ly a lack of efficient leadership. This 
will be remedied by and by. The 
higher education which many of our 
farmers are receiving is developing 
leaders, and by and by we shall have 
men in our state legislatures who will 
really and efficiently represent the 
farming interests; men of broad 
views; men who can not be led away 
by partisanship in politics or bribed 
indirectly by promises of position or 
place, but who will stand squarely and 
firmly by the interests of that great 
profession, which embraces 40 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
and without whose intelligent leader- 
ship our republican institutions can 
not survive. 





FREQUENCY OF CULTIVATION IN 
DRY WEATHER. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have about two hundred acres 
of corn which has been plowed, all of 
it three times and some of it four 
times, since there has been any rain 
to speak of. There is a fine mulch 
from three to four inches deep on the 
ground. The corn is mall, but looks 
thrifty and grows some all the time. 
Would you advise us to continue plow- 
ing and stirring the surface if the 
weather continues dry, or do you think 
it has been stirred enough till we get 
more rain? All we can do is to keep 
stirring the dry dust, since there are 
no clods or weeds. We have had but 
one or two light showers since the 
first of May.” 

As long as there are no weeds grow- 
ing and a good soil mulch is on the 
ground, we would not cultivate ordi- 
nary corn soil. Within ten days or 
two weeks after cultivation, however, 
if no rain has fallen, the lower part 
of the ordinary corn soil mulch will 
start to crust and capillarity will com- 
mence to pull water up to the surface, 
where it will be lost. In Wisconsin a 
careful experiment was conducted on 
this very point. It was found that soil 
not cultivated at all lost water in 100 
days at the rate of 724 tons per acre, 
while soil cultivated once every two 
weeks lost water at the rate of 612 
tons to the acre; soil cultivated once 
a week at the rate of 531.5 tons per 
acre, while that cultivated twice a 
week lost water at the rate of 495 tons 
to the acre. In other words, cultivat- 
ing every two weeks for 100 days 
would save sufficient moisture, if the 
same were used by the corn plants, to 
produce 550 pounds more per acre of 
corn than with no cultivation. Culti- 
vation once a week would produce 
about 400 pounds more of corn per 
acre than cultivation once in two 
weeks. Cultivation twice a week would 
produce about 180 pounds more of corn 
per acre than cultivation once a week. 
Judging from this one experiment, we 
would conelude that when there is no 
rain to destroy the soil mulch, culti- 
vation once every ten days or two 





weeks is the most economical, every- 
thing considered. Another point to be 
taken into consideration is that in very 
dry seasons the corn plant sends out 
surface roots into the lower part of 
the mulch in order to secure the small 
amount of moisture which accumulates 
there from dew and light showers. 
Also, if the cultivation is too frequent 
the mulch will be made so very fine 
that it will lose much of its effective- 
ness. Experiments have proved that 
a mulch made up of very fine particles 
is not as good as one made up of 
lumps running from the size of a pin- 
head to a small walnut. 

It will pay to examine the mulch ev- 
ery four or five days, scraping off the 
loose surface soil and noticing if the 
firmer soil underneath is moist. If it 
is becoming dry and a crust is form- 
ing, it will pay to cultivate. If the 
mulch shows signs of settling together 
or the weeds are starting to grow, the 
whole field should be cultivated. 





WINTER WHEAT IN THE CORN BELT 


For the last fifteen years we have 
been urging farmers who have adopt- 
ed a crop rotation, who have good land 
kept in a good state of fertility, and 
who have fields fenced, to grow winter 
wheat. We have not heard of a single 
case of failure where our suggestions 
have been followed. 

We have often poined out the condi- 
tions necessary to success: First, the 
ground must be rich; second, the seed 
bed must be thoroughly prepared; 
third, the variety must be adapted to 
the climate—Turkish Red or its vari- 
eties north of the latitude of cenfral 
Missouri and the stiffer wheats south 
of it. We have urged that it be har- 
rowed or rolled in the spring, and that 
it be seeded down to clover and tim- 
othy in the process of spring cultiva- 
tion. 

Under the influence of our teachings 
the winter wheat belt is moving north 
in Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
—it now being grown to a greater or 
less extent in almost every county in 
these states. We have known as high 
as fifty bushels of winter wheat to be 
grown where the directions have been 
followed, forty bushels in numerous 
cases; and no man ought to be satis- 
fied with less than twenty-five. This 
means, even at sixty cents a bushel, 
fifteen dollars an acre, as much as 
fifty bushels of oats or sixty bushels of 
corn at corresponding prices. 

We have regarded it as a great deal 
safer than oats south of latitude 44 or 
45. It distributes the labor of the farm 
more evenly over the year, and it re- 
quires no more labor if put in on corn 
stalks, and furnishes a cash crop for 
which there will always be a world- 
wide market. 

The reason why the corn belt has 
not gone into winter wheat raising suc- 
cessfully is because many farmers 
have not fenced their fields so as to 
avoid pasturing it while pasturing their 
corn stalks. Many farmers refuse to 
take the means necessary to preparing 
a thorough seed bed cheaply, and 
many refuse to invest in a drill. Sow- 
ing wheat broadcast is an invitation 
to failure which is usually accepted. 

In case the reciprocity treaty is 
passed, many farmers will fear to un- 
dertake to grow wheat on the ground 
that the country will be flooded with 
Canadian wheat. We admit that Can- 
ada is a serious menace to wheat 
prices, not because of reciprocity, 
which will have no bearing upon the 
subject whatever until we need to im- 
port wheat for our own use, which 
time will not come soon; but because 
whether we have reciprocity or not, 
the wheat area in that country will be 
immensely developed and will be a fac- 
tor in fixing the world prices, which 
in turn will affect our prices until we 
reach a point when we grow less wheat 
0 we need for our own consump- 

on. 

Another fact must be taken into ac- 
count, that in the great wheat growing 
sections of the country, say Kansas 
and Nebraska, it is only a question 
of time when insect pests will multi- 
ply and the soil be impoverished in 
that section, and these will cease to be 
great sources of supply. Nothing is 
more certain than that the continued 
growing of wheat or any other cereal 
either exclusively or in rotation will 
so waste the fertility of the soil that 
its growing must be abandoned. This 
is as true of Canada as of the United 
States, We know of no country in the 
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world that will stand this sort of farm- 
ing, and sooner or later it must be 
abandoned and farmers get down to a 
rotation including a legume and live- 
stock. Canada will grow wheat crops 
for a few years after breaking up the 
native prairie grass. Then it will have 
just the same experience that farmers 
growing spring wheat in the United 
States have gone through. 

But, you say, why do you talk about 
this in such hot weather? It is not 
time to sow wheat yet. That is true. 
You do not sow winter wheat till late 
September; but it is time to think 
about how you will prepare that seed 
bed. Where wheat follows oats it is 
of the utmost importance that a dirt 
mulch be started as soon as the crop 
can be removed, particularly so in 
seasons of less than the normal rain- 
fall. It will be but a short time now 
before oats harvest. If any of our 
readers think they can grow winter 
wheat on oats stubble without having 
a well-prepared seed bed, we advise 
them to quit thinking about it and do 
something else. Oats exhausts soil 
moisture more than any other cereal 
crop; and if the crop is removed and 
the land allowed to become dry and 
hard, it will undoubtedly work up 
lumpy and a seed bed can not be pre- 
pared. 

Therefore,, if you intend to grow 
winter wheat after oats and can do it 
at all conveniently, let the disk follow 
the binder and make a start towards 
providing a dirt mu’*h. Then when 
the harvest is removed, disk again. 
Even in a dry season, this will prevent 
clod formation. You can then easily 
prepare a seed bed to which you can 
safely trust winter wheat. The trou- 
ble with most of us is that we do not 
think far enough ahead, and regret af- 
terwards that our foresight was not as 
good as our hindsight. 

Winter wheat in the corn belt, if 
properly managed, will pay quite as 
well as any other crop, and really, not- 
withstanding an occasional failure 
through severe winter freezing or 
drouth, is less hazardo an any oth- 
er crop we know of. It be grown 
on a good farm by a good farmer at 
not to exceed thirty cents a bushel 
labor cost, and we have grown it our- 
selves at twenty cents. In the latitude 
south of central Iowa it can be grown 
cheapest by disking it in on cornstalks 
after the crop has been removed eith- 
er for the silo or the shock. The cost 
then is seed, seeding, harvesting, 
threshing and marketing, and when 
there is a good yield more than half 
pn cost is the harvesting and market- 

z. 

It is exacting in its conditions, how- 
ever. It must have good land in good 
heart. There is little danger of get- 
ting it tdo rich. The variety must be 
adapted to the climate, and the seed 
good of the variety; and it must be 
drilled in on a thoroughly prepareé 
seed bed. 





CATCH CROPS AFTER JULY 1ST. 


Even as late as the 15th of July there 
is a possibility over most of our terr® 
tory of securing a hay crop on land 
which has not yet been seeded. Hun- 
garian millet may be sown this late 
with greater safety than any of the 
other catch crops. Common millet 
can not be sown quite so late, while 
German millet should never be seeded 
later than the first of July. It must 
be remembered that all of the millets 
make the best hay when cut just after 
the heads are out, but before seed 
forms. 

Sorghum may be sown as late as the 
middle of July, but there is a large 
chance, especially in the northérn part 
of our territory, that it will have to be 
cut for hay while immature in order 
to avoid frost. The Early Amber is 
the standard early maturing variety of 
sorghum. In the southern half of the 
corn belt an early variety of cowpeas. 
such as the New Era, may be sown as 
late as July 10th. An early variety of 
soy beans may also be used this late. 

Those of our readers who are facing 
a short hay crop and have the land 
available will do well to act at once, 
using any of the above standard catch 
crops. Sorghum is seeded at the rate 
of 80 to 100 pounds to the acre, millet 
three pecks to a bushel, cowpeas a 
bushel to a bushel and a half sown 
broadcast, and soy beans a bushel to 
a bushel and a half. The seed cost 
per acre varies from about $1.30 in the 
case of millet to $3.50 or $4 in the 
case of cowpeas or soy beans. 
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GOVERNMENT PARCELS POST. 


In our issue of last week we re- 
ferred to the hearings in congress on 
the various parcels post bills which 
have been introduced. One of these, 
jntroduced by Mr. Lewis, provides for 
condemning and purchasing the ex- 
press companies and adding them to 
the postal system, and establishing a 
complete system for the quick trans- 
port of packages and the eatable prod. 
ucts of the farm and truck garden, etc. 
In his argument before the committee 
Mr. Lewis said: 

“There are two main reasons why 
the express companies must be added 
to the postal system: First, the ex- 
press company service does not reach 
beyond the railways to the country or 
the farmers, which the postoffice does, 
through the rural free delivery, which 
js waiting with empty wagons to re- 
ceive the express packages and take 
them to the country stores and the 
farmers, and carry back to the towns 
and the cities the produce of the farms 
and truck gardens for the people to 
eat, at living prices. Second, the con- 
tracts of the express companies with 
the railways give them an average 
transportation rate of three-quarters 
of a cent a pound; and with this rate 
the express charges by post would be 
reduced from two-thirds to one-half on 
parcels ranging from five pounds to 
fifty pounds, and about twenty-eight 
per cent on heavier weights, as a con- 
sequence of the co-ordination of the ex- 
press company plants with the post- 
office and rural delivery, and the elim- 
ination of the express company profits, 
which are averaging over fifty per cent 
on the investment. 

“The express companies are positive 
hindrances and obstacles to the busi- 
ness of the country. The average 
charge for carrying a ton of express 
in Argentina is $6.51, and for the coun- 
tries of Europe $4.12, while the aver- 
age express company charge in the 
United States is $31.20. They charge 
five times as much to carry a ton of 
express as a ton of freight in other 
countries. Here the express compa- 
nies charge sixteen times as much. Of 
course, these charges simply prohibit 
by half or more of the traffic in the 
United States. Our average is less 
than one hundred pounds per capita, 
while that of the other countries is 
over two hundred pounds per capita, 
although we have far greater demand 
for quick transport on account of our 
longer distances and more extensive 
business. 

“We can not have an efficient par- 
cels post. The government can not 
conduct it on mail railway transporta- 
tion rates, at over four cents a pound, 
in competition with the express com- 
panies paying but three-fourths of a 
cent a pound, excluding the weight of 
equipment in both cases; which en- 
ables the express corporations to pay 
over fifty per cent in profits to them- 
selves, although rendering no service 
whatever to the farmers and to points 
off the railways.” 

Mr. Lewis has worked out a system 
of “zones,” based on scientific meth- 
ods, from which a five-pound package, 
for instance, can be sent 196 miles for 
11 cents, while the express companies 
now charge 25 cents and more for like 
distances; from Calais, Maine, to San 
Francisco, will cost 30 cents for five 
pounds, and $2.42 for fifty pounds, as 
against the express company charges 
of 85 cents and $7.50. 

With the rural free delivery a part 
of the express system, an agricultural 
parcels post will market the farmers’ 
produce and save them the time and 
labor of marketing their truck. Rates 
even lower than those quoted are 
promised, by having the rural and city 
carriers assemble the consignments of 
the individual shippers and utilize the 
fast freight service on trunk lines, with 
pasenger trains on the branch roads 
to hurry the stuff to destination, at 
the regular fast freight rates. The 
postoffice will recoup itself by securing 
carload rates for the assembled ship- 
ments, while the small shippers get 
their advantage over present condi- 
tions by having their collect and deliv- 
ery system for practically nothing. 

This system is now in vogue in Ger- 
many, and shippers, Mr. Lewis shows, 
pay only double freight rates, less than 
a tenth of the express rates here. 

The food problem, the “high cost of 
living,” according to Mr. Lewis’s fig- 
ures, is largely the result of the want 
of a proper articulation of our trans- 
portation with the rural sources of 
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supply. While prices are often pro- 
hibitive to the consumer, crops may 
be rotting at the place of production 
for want of a real express service.” 





DESTRUCTION OF NOXIDUS WEEDS. 


An Iowa 3ubs “iber sends us a no- 
tice which he has received from the 
chairman of the board of trustees, and 
which notifies him to destroy weeds 
known as bull nettle on his farm. We 
do not know of any weed which goes 


by this name. There is a weed known 
as bull thistle, and there are several 
nettles, the worst of Which is the horse 
nettle. The noxious weeds named by 
the Iowa law are the following: 

Quack grass, Canada thistle, cockle- 
bur, wild mustard, sour or curled dock, 
smooth dock, buckhorn, or ribbed plan- 
tain, wild parsnip, horse nettle, velvet 
weed or button weed and burdock. 

The law makes it the duty of the 
township trustees or other officers re- 
sponsible for the care of the highways 
in each township or county to destroy 
or cause to be destroyed all of these 
weeds which grow on the highways, 
and if they fail to do this they are sub- 
ject to the penaity of a fine not exceed- 
ing $100. The law further makes it 
the duty of all occupants of land adja- 
cent to the public highways to destroy 
these noxious weeds and prevent them 
from blooming or coming to maturity, 
when such weeds are likely to be the 
means of infesting the public highway, 
or when any land owner makes com- 
plaint to the township trustees that 
his land is likely to be infested by 
weeds from the land of another. When 
complaint is made to the trustees they 
shall investigate, and if the complaint 
appears to be well founded they shall 
make an order within which time the 
weeds shall be prevented from matur- 
ing seed, and shall also order that with- 
in one year such weeds shall be com- 
pletely destroyed, prescribing the man- 
ner of their destruction. When the 
occupant of the land receives such no- 
tice from the township trustees he 
must obey it within the time ordered 
or the trustees may have the weeds de- 
stroyed and the cost of the work shail 
be recovered from the owner by a spe- 
cial tax to be certified by the township 
clerk in the same manner as other 
road tax not paid. 

This law also makes it the duty of 
the township trustees to mow all 
weeds, noxious or not, on the public 
highway. If the farmers of Iowa would 
take it upon themselves to see that 
this law is enforced, it would save 
them an enormous amount of time and 
expense in fighting weeds on their own 
farms, 





THE TRAVELS OF HORSE SORREL. 


By horse sorrel, usualy termed sor- 
rel, we mean a yellowish colored plant 
which is beginning to appear as far 
west as eastern and southern Iowa, first 
coming in spots on the poorer places 
and gradually spreading until it entire- 
ly occupies the soil. This pernicious 
weed belongs to the dock family, and, 
like Canada thistle and quack grass, 
grows from the roots as well as from 
seed. It thrives best on acid soils, al- 
though when it once secures a foot- 
hold it will grow on soils that are not 
acid. Its presence creates a suspicion 
that the soil needs lime, but does not 
furnish absolute proof of it. 

We recently made a visit to our old 
home, traveling by daylight from west- 
ern Iowa to Chicago, and from Colum- 
bus through southern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and southwestern Pennsylvania, 
and on our return from Chicago home. 
On our journey there we found sorrel 
in evidence from near Cedar Rapids 
eastward; and the farther east we 
traveled, the more sorrel appeared in 
the pastures, furnishing a suspicion, 
if not conclusive proof, that the soils 
in all that section are sadly in need 
of lime. 

As sorrel appears we notice gener- 
ally the substitution of alsike for red 
clover. This furnishes quite conclusive 
proof of the need of lime in the soil. 
For some reason alsike clover will 
grow on soils on which red clover re- 
fuses to grow. Five years ago, when 
traveling over about the same terri- 
tory, we found in our native county 
that red clover was growing mainly on 
dairy farms where the fertility of the 
soil had been maintained by the appli- 
cation of manure. Going over the 
same territory this year, and noticing 
many of the same farms, we found red 





clover in abundance. On inquiry, we 
found that on the farms where sixty 
years ago lime was used largely and 
afterwards its use abandoned, they 
were returning to it, and as a result 
red clover was growing as in former 
years. 

We found very little sorrel in this 
section where the farmers were using 
lime. We therefore regard this west- 
ward movement of sorrel as an indica- 
tion that western farmers will sooner 
or later be obliged to use lime, not as 
a commercial fertilizer, but asa means 
of correcting soil acidity. This can 
be done by the use of either quicklime 
or slaked lime, as in sections where 
limestone and coal are abundant, or 
ground limestone. 
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an ointment made by mixing one 
ounce of carbolic acid in one-half pint 
of raw linseed oil. Of the sick animals 
there are generally two sorts—the ge- 
riously affected ones, on which the 
sores are open and the flesh has 
sloughed away, and those on which 
the sores have not yet broken out. 
These latter on which the sores have 
not yet opened are best treated with 
an ointment made by mixing one-half 


| ounce of iodine in eight ounces of vas- 


Illinois farmers, through the teach- | 


ings of the agricultural department of 
the university, are using ground lime 
stone in large quantities. So general 
has become its use that through the 
influence of the authorities at the uni- 
versity, crushers are found wherever 
there are limestone beds, and the rail- 
roads are giving the lowest possible 
rate. In this they are wise, for the ton- 
nage which the railroads will carry in 
the corn belt is largely determined by 
the fertility of the soil, and they must 
not expect heavy traffic where there 
are acid soils, or where sorrel appears 
in the pastures and meadows, and un- 
fortunately in the cornfields as well. 
It is very difficult to get rid of this 
sorrel where it appears, except by 
correcting the soil acidity, thus enab- 


ling the farmer to grow clover, which, | 


after all, is the main instrument in 
maintaining the fertility of soils in all 
sections adapted to its growth. Speak- 
ing generally, the best way to combat 
almost any kind of weeds is to keep 
the soil so rich that grasses will grow 
vigorously and thus leave no room for 
these weed pests, which are increasing 
in numbers and in variety from year 
to year. 





CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a sore mouth disease ir 
our pigs. Their lips seem to grow fast 
to the jawbone. Their noses swell up, 
and in about ten days commence to 
decay, and the flesh comes off. The 
affected animals generally die. We 
have tried the remedy recently given 
in Wallaces Farmer, and had but little 
results. We thought perhaps this 
might be a different disease; one for 
which your remedy -was not pre- 
scribed.” 

Another Iowa correspondent writes: 


“A few years ago I saw a cure for 
canker in pigs. As I am, to some ex- 
tent, troubled with it at present, I 
tried to buy some terchloride of anti- 
mony in two different drug stores, but 
could not get it. Is there anything 
else that will answer the purpose, or 
if not, can you tell me where terchlo- 
ride of antimony may be had? One 
of my pigs has a large lump, two or 
three inches in diameter, just below 
its ear. Another has a swollen lower 
jaw with a small hole in it, while an- 
other has a large hole midway between 
the end of the nose and the eyes, on 
one side of the mouth. Still another 
has a round hole just through the skin 
right between the ears. What I want 
to know is whether you think the pigs 
are all affected with canker. I have 
these pigs separated from the others 
by the wall of a hog shed. Is this 
enough to prevent further infection, 
or should the affected animals be taken 
clear away?” 


Canker sore mouth is one of the 
most destructive pig diseases, gener- 
ally causing the death of affected ani- 
mals unless prompt treatment is given. 
The cause is probably a fungus. At 
any rate, it is quite contagious. Ordi- 
nary sore mouth, which is so trouble- 
some to suckling pigs, is quite similar 
to the canker sore mouth, but is 
caused by bacteria. This simple sore 
mouth is quite easily cured by the di- 
rections given this spring in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, according to which the heads 
of the affected animals are thoroughly 
disinfected by either a hog dip solu- 
tion or potassium permanganate dis- 
solved in water at the rate of one 
ounce to the half gallon. For canker 
sore mouth, however, these disinfect- 
ants are not strong enough. 

The first step in treating canker 
sore mouth is to separate all affected 
animals from the we. ones. As insur- 
ance, it is a good policy to treat the 
well ones which have been exposed to 
this disease by rubbing on their heads 


| 








eline. This should be repeated every 
three days. The first step in treat- 
ing those animals on which the sores 
have broken out is to cut out all dis- 
eased flesh. This is followed by the 
use of some strong disinfectant, such 
as terchloride of antimony, silver ni- 
trate, or copper sulphate. Terchloride 
of antimony sometimes goes under the 
the name of butyr of antimony, and 
our correspondent who has been un- 
able to secure it at his drug stores 
will probably be able to get it under 
this name. If not, we are quite sure 
that he can get it at larger drug stores. 
Both terchloride of antimony and sil- 
ver nitrate may be applied to the 
wound by means of a feather. If cop- 
per sulphate is used it should be mixed 
with water at the rate of one ounce of 
copper sulphate to a pint of water. If, 
in three days after treating with any 
of these three substances, the wound 
appears healthy, it is then a good plan 
to wash with a little tobacco concoc- 
tion and apply some tar to the wound, - 
If this is done thoroughly, the disease 
should be healed, but if it breaks out 
again the treatment must be repeated. 
The trouble in a severe form rapidly 
exhausts the strength of affected ani- 
mals, and consequently it is well to 
give some such tonic as the following 
twice daily: A dessert spoonful of 
brandy and one egg beaten in milk, 
and two grains of quinine. In order to 
prevent future outbreak, the pens and 
yards occupied by the affected animals 
must be thoroughly disinfected. 





SULPHUR LOSS IN SOILS. 


Recent investigations at the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station indicate that 
sulphur as well as phosphorus, nitro- 
gen and potassium may be a limiting 
element of soil fertility. It now ap- 
pears that the ordinary soil contains 
only enough of sulphur to produce 
about one hundred normal grain crops, 
provided, of course, that no sulphur is 
returned in manure or fertilizers. It 
is suggested that sulphur exhaustion - 
in the soil may be avoided by the con- 
scientious return of manure or by the 
use of such fertilizers as gypsum, am- 
monium sulphate and potassium sul- 
phate, all of which are rich in sulphur. 

As to how exactly correct the Wis- 
consin investigators are in their re- 
searches, we can not, of course, state. 
Several years ago we understood that 
it was quite definitely settled that 
there was plenty of sulphur in most 
of our soils to last us indefinitely. The 
scientists, it seems, however, made 
some mistake in their methods, and 
now sulphur must be classed with the 
other scarce elements of soil fertility, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 





SPRAYING CANADA THISTLES. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know concerning the effectiveness of 
the iron sulphate spray on Canada 
thistles. 

Iron sulphate sprayed on Canada 
thistles at the rate of two pounds to 
the gallon of water partially blackens 
the leaves, but does not kill the plant. 
Experiments indicate that the best 
spray for the Canada thistle is sodium 
arsenite, used at the rate of one and 
one-half to two pounds per fifty-two 
gallons of water. This spray kills all 
other kinds of vegetation as well as 
Canada thistles. Also it is very pois- 
onous. If the Canada thistles are found 
in a pasture, meadow or grain field, a 
safer spray than sodium arsenite, al- 
though not so effective, is one made 
by using one-third of a barrel of salt 
and 100 pounds of iron sulphate to 52 
gallons of water. This spray should 
be put on twice—a week or ten days 
apart—as soon as the thistles are com- 
mencing to bud. It is not claimed that 
one application of any of these sprays 
will destroy Canada thistle, but the 


North Dakota experiment station 
states that if thorough oraying is 
done for two successive e Can- 
ada thistle shonid b i 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS. 


The National Conservation Congress 
will hold its third annual meeting in 
Kansas City in September. It is be- 
lieved that both President Taft and 
Colonel Roosevelt will be present and 
deliver addresses. 

The president and executive com- 
mittee of the congress have decided 
that the great theme of discussion at 
this meeting will be the conservation 
of soil fertility in all sections of our 
country. The great burden of the ad- 
dresses at the last congress, held in 
St. Paul, was the conservation of the 
resources which belong to the nation 
as a nation: coal, phosphate, oil, water 
power, timber. ‘lhese questions have 
made progress toward settlement dur- 
ing the last year by the decision of the 
supreme court, the change in the sec- 
retary of the interior by which a man 
thoroughly in sympathy with conser- 
vation, in fact, a noted conservation- 
ist, has been put at the head of that 
department by public sentiment. 

Having riveted the attention of the 
people upon the necessity of conserv- 
img those resources which are pecul- 
jarly the property of the United 
States, it is now time to go on to 
something else; and the next most 
important thing is the conservation of 
the fertility of the soil, not in the 
hands of the government nor in the 
hands of the state, but in the hands 
of the individual farmers, who are en- 
titled to such legislation on the part 
of the states as they may deem wise, 
such legislation as will enable them 
to develop to the fullest extent the 
heritage which the Almighty has given 
us. 


The program has not yet been fully 
prepared. The various subjects bear- 
ing upon the matter of soil fertility 
will be handled by some of the ablest 
men in the United States, east, west, 
north and south. Other subjects will 
be discussed fully at this congress. 
Called as it is for the very center of 
the great Mississippi Valley, easily ac- 
cessible both from north, south, east 
and west, it is hoped that this will be 
a memorable congress, when the ag- 
ricultural history of this country 
comes to be written for the benefit of 
posterity. 

We hope our readers will note the 
date and give themselves the pleasure 
or hearing some of the ablest men 
this country has produced discuss 
subjects of vital interest to every 
man who owns an acre of land and 
wishes to profit by it during his life- 
time and hand it down to his posterity 
with its fertility undiminished. 





CLOVER SEEDING IN THE FALL. 


A Pennsylvania correspondent farm- 
ing lowa land through a manager 
states that his spring seeding of clo- 
ver and grass with oats is so choked 
up with weeds that it will be a failure. 
The problem is, Can he yet get a stand 
of grass by plowing and harrowing af- 
ter the oats are off, and then re-seed- 
ing to grass in the fall? 

In the southern and eastern sections 
of the corn belt clover and grass seed- 
ing in the fall generally gives excel- 
lent results. West of the Mississippi 
clover seeded after the first of Septem- 
ber rarely makes sufficient growth by 
winter to withstand the severe 
weather. 

Although the method has rarely 
been practiced in tie western part of 
the corn belt, we believe that seeding 
clover and grass in August as alfalfa 
is sown may prove successful in the 
ordinary year. If it is very dry for a 
considerable length of time before and 
after seeding the plan will fail simply 
because the clover will not germinate 
quickly enough to get sufficient growth 
to withstand the winter. In preparing 
the seed bed for clover and grass, we 
would follow the same system which 
we have recommended for the fal? 
sowing of alfalfa, in the case of small 
grain following the binder as quickly 
as possible with the disk and then 
keeping a continual dust mulch on the 
ground till seeding time, about the 
middle of August. If everything works 
all right, the result should be a splen- 
did clover meadow for the season of 
1912. 

As all of our older readers know, the 
system of clover and grass seeding 
which we generally recommend in the 
western half of the corn belt is harrow- 
ing the seed in on winter wheat early 
in the spring or seeding with early oats 
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or barley in the spring. Experience 
has proven this under most conditions 

.to be the most convenient and prac- 
tical method of securing a grass stand. 
Fall seeding, however, may be justi- 
fied under exceptional conditions. We 
need more experience to determine the 
exact value of this method under west 
ern conditions. 





MILLET AS PASTURE AND HAY 
FOR SHEEP 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Could I pasture millet with sheep 
without any bad results? Is millet 
hay a desirable feed for sheep during 
the winter?” 

Both the Hungarian and the com- 
mon millet make quite good sheep pas- 
ture. Of the two we would rather pre- 
fer the Hungarian, especially if the 
seeding is to be done after the first 
week in July. The objection to millet 
as a pasture for any kind of livestock 
is that it does not form a sod and con- 
sequently can not be pastured at all 
closely. The practice of some sheep 
men in pasturing millet has been to let 
the crop obtain a height of about eight 
inches and then hurdle the sheep upon 
it, allowing them to eat off four or 
five inches of the crop, and moving 
the hurdles every day or so to prevent 
too close grazing. When handled in 
this way, it is said that millet will soon 
spring up again, and may be thus pas- 
tured as many as three or four times 
in a season. As with all other green 
succulent crops, great care must be 
taken during the first week of pastur- 
ing, the animals being turned im only 
for an hour or so the first two or three 
days, and the time being gradually 
lengthened as the animals become ac- 
customed to their feed. If this is not 
done, bloat and digestive troubles are 
likely to appear. 

Millet hay is a fair sheep feed, pro- 
vided it is cut after most of the heads 
have appeared, but before seed has 
formed. Cut earlier than this, it is 
likely to cause scouring, while if cut 
later impaction of the digestive or- 
gans and kidney trouble may result. 





SMOTHERING QUACK GRASS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some quack grass that I 
wish to kill. How would it do to plow 
the field early in July and sow to mil- 
let?” 

This method should be a fairly good 
one provided the quack grass is plowed 
under before it goes to seed. Seeding 
after the first of July we would use 
either the Hungarian or the common 
millet, sowing heavily at the’ rate of 
about a bushel to the acre. When the 
millet is taken off in the fall the quack 
grass will not yet have been complete- 
ly smothered out. To continue the 
work of destruction we would disk or 
plow to prepare a good seed bed for 
rye, using the field for pasture pur- 
poses during the late fall, winter and 
early spring. We would plow the rye 
under either in March or April and 
plant to corn, giving very cleangculti- 
vation, or would leave the ground till 
June and then seed heavily to sor- 
ghum, millet, buckwheat or rape. Un- 
der this system the quack grass should 
certainly be smothered out by the fall 
of 1912. A close lookout must, of 
course, be kept for the appearance of 
the pest around the edges of the field. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


The extension department of the 
University of Wisconsin is sending ma- 
terial to farmers’ clubs and their de- 
bating societies that will prove of im- 
mense value to the people of that 
state. Bulletin 314 defines farmers’ 
clubs, their purposes, mdkes sugges- 
tions for their conduct, points out the 
sources of information, tells how they 
may be organized, gives a constitution, 
and then gives a list of bulletins deal- 
ing with subjects that interest farm 
folks, that may be had on application 
to the university; for example, bulle- 
tins on debating societies, principles 
of effective debating, parliamentary 
practice, election of senators, parcels 
post, savings banks, woman’s suffrage, 
the commission plan of city govern- 
ment, tariff on trust-made steel arti- 
— closed and open shop, income tax, 

Cc. 

To show how these subjects are han- 
died in these bulletins, we take for 
example the bulletin on the inherit- 
ance tax. It first gives the definition, 
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A Book We Strongly Recommend 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL 
By Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, Soil Expert of the Illinois Agricultural College 








that interesting. 
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recognized as the best authority on soils. It’s a novel, interesting and enter- 
taining, but imparts valuable information about the soil so plainly that any 
man or bright boy will understand. By all means read this book this year. 
It will give you new and practical ideas of the soil which will be worth many 
dollars to you in the year’s work. You will not tire of the book. 
read the first chapter you will want to read it all through before quitting, it’s 


“The Story of the Soil’’ will be sent postpaid for $1.65. Don’t delay— 
order a copy at once and read it. Address all orders to 
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then the history. It gives arguments 
both in the affirmative and negative, 
prints the names of publications that 
are sources of information. That on 
tariffs and trust-made steel articles 
defines the word trust; gives the dis- 
tinction between a trust and a corpor- 
ation. It gives the names of publica- 
tions from which information can be 
obtained on both the negative and the 
affirmative side, with name of pub- 
lishers and price of publication. The 
bulletin on the popular election of 
senators gives a number of states that 
have taken action similar to that of 
the state of Wisconsin on this sub- 
ject. It gives the arguments pro and 
con, and the sources of information, 
with name of publishers and price of 
ks. 

It is to be hoped that every state in 
the Union will in time adopt this plan. 
There is in our judgment no other 
state so far advanced on agricultural 
lines as the state of Wisconsin. 





MELON LICE. 


A Missouri corespondent writes: 

“What could I put on my musk 
melon vines to destroy liee? A very 
small insect resembling those on 
plum trees cause the melon leaves to 
curl up and die.” 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion 
kills melon lice. Kerosene emulsion 
is made by dissolving one-half pound 
of soap in one gallon of boiling hot 
water, then removing the mixture 
from the stove, adding two gallons of 
kerosene and churning violently for 
ten minutes. The resulting emulsion 
is diluted with ten parts of water. This 
spray kills every melon louse it 
touches, but has no effect whatever on 
those which are not touched. Since the 
lice are found almost entirely on the 
under side of the leaves it is very im- 
portant to do a careful job of spray- 
ing; spraying just the tops of the 
leaves does no good 





CULTIVATION AND BACTERIA. 


All experienced farmers know that 
cultivation by means of the dust mulch 
thereby saves moisture and in that way 
benefits crops. Many people do not 
know, however, that cultivation is 
beneficial in another way; that it en- 
courages the growth of good bacteria 
known as the nitrifying bacteria. 
These good germs require for their 
growth air, warmth and moisture; 
they cannot live in dry, packed soils 
in which the air is shut out. 

The nitrifying bacteria might be 
called cooks for the plants since they 
prepare plant food from raw material. 
They deal, however, with but one kind, 
nitrogen. Nitrogen is the element of 
soil fertility which makes the large, 
dark green leaves. 

Yellow corn leaves, so common in a 
dry season, are not alone due to 
drouth but to the lack of nitrogen be- 
cause the beneficial bacteria cannot 
thrive in a packed soil. 





RIVER-TO-RIVER ROADS. 


The movement towards good dirt 
roads in the state of Iowa is now well 
under way. It began some years ago, 
at our suggestion, with a good roads 
train under the auspices of the North- 
western railway, and conducted by D. 
Ward King, Joe Trigg and the editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. In the last year 
or two the Iowa farmers decided to es- 
ablish certain roads called “river-to- 
river” roads, and have undertaken to 
keep them dragged after every rain. 
The first one was from Davenport te 
Council Bluffs and others followed run- 
ning both north and south. 

We are exceedingly glad that this 
movement is being popularized; and if 
farmers living along any of these roads 
will see that they are properly drained, 
that concrete culverts span the deep 
sloughs and small streams, and steel 
bridges the larger ones; if they will 
have them first properly drained and 
graded, and then drag them after ev- 
ery rain, there will be a complete dem- 
onstration as to the value of the road 
drag in making dirt roads. We hope 
other states will follow lIowa’s ex: 
ample. 

There is no reason why the main 
traveled road in every direction in ev- 
ery county should not be treated in 
this way. It will, we are sure, give the 
best possible roads where there is no 
need of hard surfacing; and it will fur- 
nish the best possible foundation for 
a hard surfacing, be it brick, gravel, 
macadam or what not. The whole sci- 
ence of road construction, where no 
hard covering is required, lies in the 
Management of the under water, that 
is, water that comes up from beneath 
or from the side, and of the upper wa- 
ter, that is, the water that falls on the 
road from above. 





BULL THISTLE. 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a sample of bull thistle which he says 
is infesting his pasture. He wishes 
to know how to destroy it. 

The common bull thistle with the 
large purple flowers with which we 
are all so familiar, is an unpleasant 
weed but not an especially hard one 
to destroy. It lives for two years and 
spreads only by seed, consequently 
may in time be eradicated by mow- 
ing so frequently that it can produce 
no seed. This is not enough, however, 
if the roadsides and adjoining fields 
are infested. The best way to kill 


out the weed is to cut off below the 
crown just before blossoming. 
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SPRING SOWN CLOVER. 


If our readers will notice the con- 
densed weather report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which we publish 
each week, they will see at a glance 
that we are in the grip of a great 
drouth, extending from the Rocky 
mountains to the Atlantic, north of the 
latitude of southern Missouri. They 


will note that there are but a few 
points in all this vast territory in 
which the rainfall has been above nor- 
mal. Through all these _ sections 
there will be local spots not reported, 
which have had rains, and other spots 
where the drouth is even more severe 
than the reports would indicate. The 
report may therefore be taken as rep- 
resenting the average conditions both 
of temperature and rainfall. 

Our readers are well aware that 
spring sown clover will have a hard 
time in this drouth stricken section. 
Where it was not covered by the har- 
row, it will have no chance at all. Even 
where it was covered it will be seri- 
ously injured by the drouth, and espe- 
cially where the nurse crop was oats. 
Where clover was put in without a 
nurse crop and properly covered, it 
would for the most part come through 
and maintain a stand; but when there 
is not enough moisture for the oats or 
other spring grain, the clover will have 
small chance, and the probability is 
that we shall have another failure of 
spring sown clover. 

What can be done under these con- 
ditions? Nothing until it rains. Rain 
will come; for there has never been 
a drouth yet that has not been broken 
sooner or later. We suggest to our 
readers in the drouth section that as 
soon as their oats crop is removed 
and rains come, provided they come 
before the first of September, that 
they go onto their stubble fields where 
clover was sown and has failed, and 
disk them thoroughly and re-seed in 
the latitude of Des Moines not later 
than the first week in September. In 
other words, prepare a seed bed for 
clover just as they would for alfalfa. 
We know of no reason why clover sown 
the last week in August should not 
make as good growth as alfalfa is 
known to make. This will give it quite 
as much covering for winter, as it usu- 
ally has under ordinary conditions, es- 
pecially where it is pastured as it 
often is. 

The failure of a stand of clover sown 
in 1911 will be a very serious matter 
next year, and every effort should be 
made to recoup ourselves for the dam- 
age. We would be very glad to have 
reports from farmers who have tried 
August sowing of clover. We can not 
ourselves point to such an experience, 
and are now talking simply theoreti- 
cally. We believe our theory is cor- 
rect; but we never know absolutely 
until we have seen it tried. At any 
rate, it is worth trying. The advan- 
tages would be so great that a man 
can afford to take some chances. We 
believe the chance of failure will be 
very small. 

As our readers know, we have antici- 
pated this drouth, but did not expect it 
to be so severe. Hence we urged them 
early in the spring to prepare for a 
dry season. Our theory was that we 
have had a number of wet seasons, 
ending with 1909; that 1910 was dry, 
and we might reasonably expect 1911 
to be dry also, and possibly 1912. All 
the history of agriculture, so far as 
records have been kept, shows that a 
cycle of seasons of more than normal 
rainfall is followed by a cycle of sea- 
sons of less than normal rainfall. As 
this has always been the case so far 
as records have been kept, we may 
reasonably expect that it always will 
be. Not every year of a dry cycle will 
necessarily be a drouth, but less than 
normal rainfall. 

If you have lost your clover sown 
in 1911, it is at least worth your while 
to make an effort to remedy the mat- 
ter as soon as rains come. Think the 
matter over, make an experiment at 
least, and report it to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. We would not plow the land, but 
disk it three or four times, and thus 
prepare a proper seed bed. There are 
more chances of success by thorough 
disking of stubble ground than by 
plowing it. 





COLORADO, UTAH AND CALIFORNIA. 


* Special low round trip rates during June 
July, August and September. Luxurious- 
ly equipped fast trains. Choice of routes. 
Liberal stop-overs and _ return limits. 
Rates and dates on application to ‘Heket 
agents The North Western 
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50c. ACRE 












Sme-Ss 


5O0c4%N ACRE is a low cost for 
plowing 30 acres daily, includ- 
ing Kerosene, hired men and other 
expenses, It is done with our easy- 
to-handle Gas Tractor. No hitching 
or unhitching of horses, no lazy fel- 
lows to reprove, no worry and bother 
from poor help or sick horses. Un- 
like a steam tractor it loses no time 
getting up steam. All you do is 
prime your engine, fill your lubri- 
cators, turn over the fly-wheel, and 
off you go, assured that you can 
plow 30 acres daily. 

But plowing isn’t all you can do 
with a Hart-Parr Tractor. You can 
hitch it to harrows, drills, headers, 
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binders, threshers, silo-fillers, road 
graders, corn shellers, irrigating 
umps, etc. No trouble can come in 
reezing weather, as its cylinder is 
Oil-Cooled and can’t freeze. It is 
built in three sizes, to fit farms of 
160 acres up. It’s a tractor that 
ates money for you — day you 

e it, and costs you nothing while 
standing idle. Its daily “feed” is 
ordinary Kerosene. It’s a pleasure 
to run it, is easily understood, and 








doesn’t get balky. The Ideal Tractor 
for a Count r¢ Thousands in 
successful use. we . ostal card will 
oriee our illustrated catalog. Write 
oday. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COST— CHEAPEST TO OPERATE. 


/HART-PARR COMPANY, 


220 Lawler St. Charles City, Iowa 











NEPON sf[| NEPONSET 


NEPONSET 
PAROID 
Roofing 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Established 1795 
203 Nepowret Street, East Walpole, Mass. 














LESS SEED BIGGER CROPS 
when you plant with 


VAN BRUNT 
SINGLE DISK DRILLS 


VAN BRUNT MNFG. COMPANY 
Horicon, Wisconsin 














GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


Powerfal 
Durable 
Economical 

Call on nearest |. H. C. Dealer or write 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





LA CROSSE GANG 





ONLY PLOW MADE WITH 
COMPOUND FOOT-LIFT 


Has more power where the lift is the heav- 
iest than any other plow on the market. 

Flexible connection rear of beams with frame 
insures proper suction at all times. 

Send for free plow booklet. It will interest 


LA CROSSE PLOW CO. 
Dept. K, LA CROSSE, WIS. 














Motor Cars 


are the product of forty years of manufacturing 
experience and embody every advantage of com- 
fort and convenience necessary to the man who 
values quality above extravagance. 








For Extreme Comfort 


Tender, sensitive, aghing | feet 
get lasting relief fro 


Mayer Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 











Aermotor Gasoline Engines 


For Pumping and Power 
Purposes 


ARE THE BEST 
AERMOTOR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Studebaker Wagons 


COST LEAST 

Length of Service Considered 
Get proof from your dealer or write for free book, 
“The Farmer's Friend 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. COMPANY 
South Bend, Ind. 


Free Book—Save 


$20.00 a year shoe money. Keep your health and 
enjoy comfort. Wear Steel Shoes. Have made 
a million feet happy. Send name for free book. 
Big surprise. 


RUTHSTEIN, STEEL SHOE MAN 











Every InchaCar 


An automobile that has a reputation of 
making good and deserves all the good things 
said about it—$1500 and up. 


KISSELKAR 


Men who know 


ve preference to the st +." 
ft and durable materia 


Adler 




















132 Seventh Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


Collegian Clothes 
~e 





Winner Chicago T: 1910 Glidden Tour. 
Winner Team Ti ,000 Mile Chicago Run. 
Wao 191 1 Fuel Economy Contest, 
MOLINE AUTOMOBILE co. 

St., E. Moline, Il. 














The Hayes 


Four Wheel Planter 


Plants more acres per day than any other. 
Does it without missing a bill. 
Send for Free Booklet L. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
GALVA, ILLINOIS 


SEND FOR THE 136-PAGE 
MARLIN CATALOGUE 


It illustrates the entire Marlin line, and wil! 
help you to decide what rifle best suits your In- 
dividual desire. Free for 3c. dostage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
115 Witow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








ZEPHYR 
FLOUR 


The Flour of Highest 
Food Value 


Makes Five to Ten More 
Loaves Per Sack Than 
‘Other Flour 


Just as western grown alfalfa is 
richer in protein than alfalfa grown in 
the more humid regions. of the east 
(see Neb. Experiment Station analysis) 
so has Kansas hard wheat, from which 
Le er flour is made, greater food 

ue than wheat grown where the 
sain fall is greater. 

If you were buying milk you would 
not buy milk that only tested 3% or 
4% butter fat if you céuld get milk 
that tested 6% to 7%—not if you 
knew it—and especially if you could 
buy the 7% milk as cheap or cheaper 
than the other. Neither would you buy 
flour that Incked the high food value 
of Zephyr flour if you knew that you 
could buy Zephyr flour at the same 
price or less. 

Besides being made from the best 
wheat Zephyr tlour is made in one of 
the best equipped mills in the world, 
and the mill is run by water power, 
the cheapest ef all power. This and 
other advantages make it possible to 
give superior quality in Zephyr flour 
in competition with other flour. 


A Paring Knife Free 


The manufacturers of Zephyr flour 
know how hard it is to get the good 
housewife to try a new flour and are 
willing to pay a premium to get it intro- 
duced, knowing well that when Zeph 
flour is once used it will be used Faht 
along, and that it will also be ‘‘brag- 
ged’’ abeut to the neighbors. 

You will be presented free with a 

ing knife, that is a dandy, if you 
will simply agree to try a sack of 
Zephyr th mur and will write the manu- 
facturers who your dealer is. 

You will also be permitted to use 
half a sack of Zephyr flour, and then, 
if you are not satisfied, you can return 
the sack and get your money back. 
By this liberal offer you get better 
flour as cheap or cheaper than other 
flour and a premium for your trouble. 


Try Zephyr Flour 


You owe it to yourself and family 
to do so, Once used, regularly used, 
is the almost invariable result with 
Zephyr flour. It gives satisfaction. 
Don’t take our word. Try it. 

Just fill the out coupon below and 
mail it to us today. Address 


Bowersock Mills and Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


SAE 8 
BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





Gentlemen— As per your advertisement in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, please send the FREE Paring 
Kaife. l'litry Zephyr next time I bay Fleur. 
But I can exehance half of tt for price of sack- 
full if 1 don’t like it. My dealer's name is 























LOW ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
RATES. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pu- 
eblo, Colo., daily until September 3th. 
Favorable stop-overs. Libe 
limits. For full information 
ticket agents The North Western Line. 
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According to the 1910 census there 
has been an increase of 4.9 per cent in 
the farm aereage of the central west- 
ern states, or what we are accustomed 
to call the corn and clever belt. The 
figures for each state are as follows, 
an asterisk (*) indicating an increase 
and a dash (—) indicating a decrease: 
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Nebraska | 38,553,000 000) 39,912,000) *29 
Kansas | rH '261.000| 41,663,000! * 4 
Minnes’ta | 27,623,000) 26,248,000) * 5 
Missouri 34,516,0 33,998,000) * 2 
Hlinois | 32,471,000! 42,795,000 — 1 
Indiana 21,264,000) 21,620,000\— 3 
lowa | 33,905,000! 34,574,000'— 1.9 
Total _|231,593,000/220,810,000| * 4.9 





Notice that the greatest increase is 
in the state of Nebraska. This has 
been brought about by the cutting up 
of western ranches into farms, and 
anyone who is familiar with western 
Nebraska conditions will discount this 
increase very considerably. In fact, a 
considerable amount of it has already 
disappeared. Many a man who went 
into the range country with his plow 
a few years ago has already come 
back to live with the old folks at 
home. Much of this new farm area 
will be held. As the principles of dry 
farming become more thoroughly un- 
derstood, we will be able to farm con- 
siderable of what has been range coun- 
try. But the new acreage which has 
already been abandoned is undoubted- 
ly more than enough to wipe out the 
4.9 per cent increase and leave us no 
more good farm land in these states, 
according to census figures, than we 
had in 1900. On the other hand, there 
will be a steady increase in the cut- 
over country of Minnesota and in that 
part of Missouri south of the river. 
There will also be an increase in the 
productiveness of the land in northern 
Iowa which is being drained out. So 
that, taken as a whole, there will prob- 
ably be little change in the really pro- 
ductive farm area of the states named. 
In the leading agricultural states of 
the east there has been a decrease of 
farm acreage of about 4.4 per cent. As 
our population is rapidly increasing, 
the farmer should in the future have a 
good demand for the stuff he raises, 
and at fair prices, unless he is chiseled 
out of them. 





Whatever may be one’s views on the 
subject of Canadian reciprocity, it 
must be admitted that much of the 
talk about it is “hot air.” For exam- 
ple, one of the politicians who has sud- 
denly discovered that he is a savior of 
the farmer (no one could suspect it 
from his past behavior) publishes let- 
ters from Canadian farmers who say 
they are strongly in favor of the ar- 
rangement because it will raise the 
prices of their land, livestock and 
grains. Many corn belt farmers are 
strongly opposed to it because they 
think it will lower the prices of their 
land, livestock and grain to Canadian 
levels. Now, both can not be right. Lf 
the arrangement raises the prices of 
Canadian farms and farm products to 
our level, then it will not lower our 
prices to their level. And if it lowers 
our prices to the Canadian level, then 
it will not raise Canadian prices to our 
level. Somebody is going to be fooled. 
And the funny part of it is that Cana- 
dian prices of practically all farm 
products except wheat and barley are 
higher than our prices. 





We were talking about automobiles, 
my neighbor and I, the conversation 
being started by another neighbor 
driving by with his family. “I don’t 
see how he figures that he can afford 
an automobile,” said my neighbor. “I 
have been talking with different ones, 
and decided that aftcr adding the cost 
of running to the first cost, it is too 
rich for me.” “What do you mean 
by ‘afford it’?” said 1. “Do you mean 
that he can not spare the money to 
buy and run it?” “No, of course we 
both know he can spare the money, if 
he wants to. What I mea is that the 
machine will not save him enough 
money to pay for itself.” “Well,” I 
replied, “if you put it on that basis, 
you may be right, although when you 





count the saving in horse flesh and the 
saving in time, I believe you would be 
astonished at the total which should 
be credited up to the auto. By the 
same line of reasoning a man can not 
afford to own a top buggy, when a 
spring wagon will answer every pur- 
pose. We buy scores of things which 
we could not afford to buy on a dollars 
and cents basis. I am convinced that 
the auto is a good investment for the 
farmer who can spare the money with- 
out inconvenience, and it is a blessing 
to his wife. A ride in the cool of the 
evening after a hard day’s work not 
only rests the body, but it takes the 
kinks out of the mind, brings us to- 
gether, broadens the viewpoint, puts 
us in touch with other people. The 
farmer has held on to some wrong 
ideas as to what he can and can not 
afford. He has too long deprived him- 
self of the little luxuries and refine- 
ments which are regarded as necessi- 
ties by city people who are much less 
able to afford them. He can well af- 
ford anything which he can pay for 
without cramping himself, if it will 
contribute materially to the comfort, 
well-being or education of his family 
and fit them to count for something in 
the world they live in. 





Another phase of the same subject 
was presented by a second neighbor 
with whom I talked a few days after- 
ward. He said: “I attended a farm- 
ers’ picnic over in township a 
short time since. In that neighbor- 
hood a large number of farmers own 
automobiles, and I observed that the 
chief topic of conversation in every 
group was not the crops or something 
relating to farm practice, but some- 
thing relating to the auto—carbure- 
tors, tire troubles, magnetos, the re- 
spective merits of the different ma- 
chines. If the atuo is going to take 
our minds off of farming, we are going 
to be out not only the money to buy 
and run the machines, but a lot more 
that we don’t make because we neg- 
lect our business.. Both men and boys 
who did not own machines stood about 
drinking in every word that was said 
by those who did. Everybody there 
seemed to be auto-mad.” 








There is some force in this, but it 
must be remembered that the auto is 
a comparatively new thing, especially 
in the country. The novelty will grad- 
ually wear off, and the man who can 
afford to buy one with money he has 
earned is not likely to permit it to en- 
gross his attention very long to the 
neglect of his regular work. The auto 
affords the farmer an easy and rapid 
means of getting about during most of 
the year. It gives his family recrea- 
tion which they need, and contributes 
very materially to certain phases or 
their education. In view of this, the 
farmer is justified in buying if he can 
spare the money, and he is much bet- 
ter able to do this than the average 
city owner. 





Over in Illinois, between Sycamore 
and De Kalb, two farmers are getting 
their wheat harvested cheaper than 
anywhere else in the United States. It 
was in this neighborhood that the old 
Marsh reaper was invented, tried and 
perfected. These two farmers were 
talking about the old and new harvest- 
ing machinery one day recently, when 
a happy thought struck one of them. 
“Why not have an old-fashioned wheat 
cutting?” said he. “There are a lot 
of folks around here who like to talk 
about the swath they cut with the 
cradle. Why not give them a chance 
to show what they can do?” The idea 
commended itself to his neighbor. 
They put out their announcement, and 
it is said that every old-timer in the 
country round-about, farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, is planning 
to take part and show the younger 
generation that his hand has ‘not lost 
its cunning. It will be a great time, 
and, incidentally, the wheat will be 
harvested without cost. 

THE OBSERVER. 





RYE IN CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago someone asked about 
sowing rye in corn at the last plowing. 
I have done this with good success for 
three years, hogging down the corn in 
the fall and pasturing the rye the next 
spring. I have learned that one must 
keep the hogs out when the ground is 
wet or else the stand of rye will be 
damag E. F. MORRIS. 

Shelby County, Iowa. 
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Gaslight Has Come To 
The Farm 


for lighting and cooking—home made 
—economical. 


The Pilot Lighting Plant 


makes this great ag possible for 
your homes, for your . Ask us to send 
you full information—free. 


Acetylene or a Mfg. Co. 


New York Los Angeles 


Always Shoot 
WINCHESTER 


Guns and Cartridges 


Avery Undermounted Engines 


Built like a ratiroad locomotive, 18 to 40 horse- 























power. For plowing, hauling, threshing, and all 
other heavy work. Economical, dependable, and 
strongest. 


Write for catalogue and proof of superiority. 
THE AVERY CO. 
2165 lowa Street Peoria, HHlinois 











Roofing 


Mineral Surfaced. Needs No Painting 


BARRETT MFG. CO. 
New York Minneapolis Chicago 














Rock Island Lines’ 
Agricultural Dept. 


is ready to help every farmer along its lines to make 
a success. If you live along Rock Island Lines call 
for help when you need ft; if you don’t, buy a farm 
in Rock Island territory and make money easily. 
Write teday for free information about opportun- 
ities in Kock Island tse of America. We will 
help you. L. ALLEN, 


Passenger Trafic y Rs Chicago, IL. 








E who rides may read the 
Goodrich record of tire 
endurance on his own 

speedometer, if he rides on 


GoodrichTires 


JANESVILLE SULKY AND 
GANG PLOWS 


The winners for several years of the Sweepstakes 
Prize at the Wheatland and Big Rock, I1!., Farmers’ 
Plowing Matches. Will be on exhibition at the Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines, this fall, and we invite our 
farmer friends to call at our exhibition in the new 
Machinery Hall, and let us show you these Plows, and 
tell you about these celebrated Plowing Machines. 


| Made My Fortune Training Horses! 


Simple, easy training methods, not *“Magnetism,” 
made a comfortable fortune forme. Because compe- 
tent horse-trainers are demanded everywhere. 
People gladly pay $15 to $35 a head to have horses 
tamed, trained, cured of habits and colts broken to 
harness. I have retired and wil! teach you the stmple 
horse-training secrets that will make big meney 
for you! Hundreds of men, because they know 
how, are making money fast. E°ll teach you. 
Write today for my handsome book—free 
PROF. JESSE SEERY, 137 Academy Street, PLEASANT, HILL, ONTO 























TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
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Selling Agents 
Wanted 


Good, live, high grade representatives 
wanted fn all fruit growing sections in the 
United States to handle the Bolton Orchard 
Heater for the coming season. A liberal 
commission will be allowed. This heater is 
the pioneer in its line, ts the cheapest and 
today stands without a peer. 


Address, with references, 


The Frost Prevention Co. 





























No better land in all that 
a country. I have the best of buildings, including 
2a 300-ton silo. I want a goed tenant who will take 
charge this fai] and put out the wheat crop. | carry 
over 106 head of cattle and about 150 bead of hogs and 
have @ proposition that a good man cam make good 
money bandiing. When you write, tell me what your 
circumstances are. why you want to ehange. Ad- 

dress 5S. E. Sawnewen, 419 Frisce Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 


PestTion WANTED on farm by the year by 
married man with two onal ac desired by 
Aug. 1st. J. J. Kipers, Reinbeck, lowa. R.2, Box 70. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Abolish [Tire 


° | Enjoy the 

VV orries. Trip! 

Tire troubles—that happen miles from ores hep tese 
po terrors for the motorist supplied with these valuable, 
dmexpensive Goodyear handy, quick-repair devices. 

The big motoring problem— 

“how to get the car home” —is 
instantly solved by the motorist 
who ornees carries a complete 
year repair acces 
sories. Then tire worries are gone 
forever—tire repairs become mat- 
ters of a moment—the journey is 
quickly resumed without any 


serious —.. 

Goodye tection Patches are 
for use when the cut is clear through the casing. An 
outside boot fits firmly over the C~ ng and laces over 
the om — a thong. € insi atch, snugly fitted 
inside ¢ he casing, Pp ta the er tube and the 

ic. 


fabr' 
f it’ 8 a rim-cut, simply fit i ohents Good 7 Rint 
tch ins e casing—and the journey is resume: 
st year Quick Repair —. will au quickly heal a cut 
in the tread or inner tube—th 
est, quickest, surest way to phan 9 <<“ 
inner tubes is = Goodyear 
&e 
my Inside Tire Prot 
Tube Bags, Lever Handle Grips, Sifter 
Top Talc Tubes and other accessories 
are motoring necessities. Sound 
eatisfaction is to be had m only 
the Goodyear accessories, for ghey 












rectors, Inner 


are the best that money can P 
yet their cost to motorists is anbae- 
nificant. Your dealer or garage man can get a ful! outfit for 

Tell him you want biggest-value Goodyear accessories. 
Write today for valuable leaflets of instruction to (265) 


The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., Omer St. Akron,O, 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


The PERFECT 





CORN HARVESTER 





Can Ge Adjusted to Cut 
for Shock or Silo 


Sold Direct $1 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull lik 
other cutters. ABSOLUTELY NO DANCER. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: 


Dear S' 





New Virginia, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
ir:—I have tried your Corn cutter two days. 
I can say that it will do all you claim for it. 

Yours respectfully, A. B. DODSON. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about 
this labor-saving machine; also containing tes 
monials of many users. Send for this , i — 
matter today. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING Conran, 
1511 Citizens Street, Lincotn, Ilinois. 

















Sharpenfools FREE 





LUTHER ae SPECIAL GRINDER 

I want to send you 
this wonderful grind- 
er freight prepaid. 
for free trial to prove 
its value as a great 
labor saving machine 
for sharpening all 
kinds of tools. 


Va 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


9 Has genuine Carbo- 
1D 


randum wheels—will 
than grindstone. Half 
million in use. 

Guaranteed 10 years. 
12 MACHINES IN ONE; 
Write today for 10 











notdrawtemperfrom 
steel--25 times faster 
days Free Trial Of- 
fer and sharpen your 














ee Agents Wanted 


pag | ny) wpe wer wee och 2912 bicy- 
Write for special offer. . v 


be sk Guaranteed $10 fo $27 





i tne A sad a allow 


Pit he 
irs for cr! makes of bicycles af 
poe BUY until you get our 


~ yp 4 
prices. 


SEIS ected 









“Dept. F178 CHICAGO 
— TRY IT FREE 
10 machines in one. Handiest tool 


speed and 
Ks ee Write for free trial. Positively 
wee postal for free 
HARMAN SUPPLY Co. 
Harrison St.Dept.377 x , Chicago 





YG LUTLG 


home. The DODD SYSTEM of 
the standard. ge system endorsed 
} Any A wanted. Fine, ee igual Book 
with vivid lightning scenes, free. “ad 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 439 6th ray Des a Moines, ta. 





Setouw’ your 
protection 8 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


LADIES’ HATS AND GOURMANDS’ 
STOMACHS. 

Insect eating birds are killed mainly 
to provide breasts and wings and 
heads for the adornment of women’s 
hats, and choice tidbits to gratify the 
appetite of the gourmand. Few per- 
sons realize or can realize what the 
farmers suffer from the wholesale 
slaughter of these birds. 

The biological survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
furnishes proof that the losses which 
the farmer suffers from the ravages 
of insects and rodents amount to one 
billion dollars a year, as a result of 
the slaughter of insect and worm de- 
stroying birds. No man can realize 
what a million amounts to, and much 
less a thousand millions. It is simply 
overwhelming. 

The farmers of the south have been 
paralyzed in many sections by the ap- 
pearance of the cotton boll weevil; 
and they have suffered a loss of twen- 
ty-five million dollars because of the 


| destruction of birds that destroy the 


weevil. Our common meadow lark 
winters in the south. Seventy-five per 
cent of its diet consists of crop de- 
stroying insects; and yet it is esti- 
mated that 75,000 of these meadow 
larks were killed last winter in the 
state of Georgia alone. 

The National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies furnishes statistics to 
prove that the losses in the year 1910 
in food and cloth products, due to the 
wanton killing of insect eating birds, 
amounted to over ten dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States; and still this wanton destruc- 
tion goes on. Our prairie chicken is 
fast disappearing. (It would decrease 
anyway with the disappearance of the 
prairie grass.) Our quail, the popular 


| Bob White, that lends so much cheer 


to country life, is disappearing; and 
both of these to satisfy the abnormal 
and unnatural appetite of the gour- 
mand. 

Milord has money to pay for this 
gratification, and he gives milady 
money to put the wings and heads and 
feathers on her hat; and between the 
two, as above shown, we have to pay 
ten dollars apiece for their gratifica- 
But they are not alone to blame. 
The small boy with his gun is a gross 
offender. We do not need to have any 
legislation to attend to him. First, he 
should be instructed that these birds 
are the farmer’s friends; and if he 
does not pay attention to this instruc- 


| tion, his father should have an inter- 


view with him behind the barn or in 
some other secluded spot, where his 
mother can not hear him—an interview 
that he will not forget during the rest 


| of his natural life. 


Every year insect pests seem to in- 
crease. Every year we pay this loss 
without realizing it; and will continue 
to do so until the farmers make up 
their minds that their boys shall not 


| shoot insect eating birds; that the man 





| who persists in shooting them along 


the lanes or in the fields or woods on 
their premises must pay the penalty. 
That is, the law must be enforced to 
the limit and without mercy. The man 
who will not protect his friends, the 
birds, is not very much of a man. Ev- 
ery man made of the right sort of stuff 
will stand by his feathered friends and 
punish their enemies. We must either 
do that or continue to pay the penalty. 





GRASSHOPPERS IN THE GARDEN, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you please tell me how to 
destroy grasshoppers on the cabbage 
plants and other garden stuff? Last 
year they completely destroyed our 
beans as soon as they were up. This 
year the young ones are coming thick- 
ly already, and we are afraid that we 
will have serious trouble.” 

A remedy which has been strongly 
recommended for destroying grasshop- 
pers that are bothering garden truck 
is the following: 

Mix one pound of Paris green and 
two pounds of salt with three gallons 
of water and pour on sixty pounds of 
fresh horse manure. This mixture is 
spread near whatever crop is to be 
protected. We have never tried it our- 
selves, but an experimentalist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says that this method is sure 
death, although it sometimes requires 
from two to five days to kill the pests. 








OF YOUR FARM 


By Breaking up the Rich Subsoil 


WITH 





OU PONT 
ckoss DYNAMITE 


Ordinary plowing turns over the same shallow ,top-soil ea 
after year, forming a hard and nearly impervious “‘ plow so 
that limits the waterholding capacity of the land and shuts out 
tons per acre of natural plant food. 

Dynamiting the subsoil makes this plant food available, aerates 
the soil, protects vegetation against both drouth and excess rain- 
fall, and soon repays its cost in saving of expense 
and largely incr yields. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for 
removing stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit 
trees, regenerating barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating, 
and road-making. Write now for Free Booklet—‘'Farming with 
Dynamite, No. 188.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 





in every town and village to take and forward 
orders. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale 


Dynamite Dealers Wante p ee Wager eee tee 


DU PONT POWDER CO., ept. 188, 


\\NineWagons i inOne 


On One Set of Gears 


A ten-year-old boy can quickly adjust the “Nine- 
in-One” wagon bed to haul hay, corn, wheat, coal, 
corn fodder or anything without any lifting or heavy 

work. A combination wagon bed with nine different 
changes. Especially convenient for the one man on the 

farm. Does away with all heavy lifting or changes from 
wagon bed to hay rack and vice versa. 


Never Take Bed Off | Pays for itself First 


Oo the bed is set on the The “ Nine-in- One” 
Gear Ss goers. it need never be tak- Season wagon bed is equal to 


en off. Simply make the changes with | eight extra wagons. Saves expense of 
the patent sideboards, baskets, endgate, | extra gears. Made of best Oregon Coast 
etc., without a hammer or wrench, and | Fir, heavily ironed, made to wear and 
ou are ready to load. Saves give long service. Costs but a trifle 
fots of time, money and extra | more than the ordinary wagon bed. 

help. A great labor saver. Sold direct to you. 


Write for Literature and Special Offer / Vi 


Fully illustrating and describing the ‘“‘Nine-in-One” wagon 
bed with prices complete. 








Wagon Beds in 

















<5"GOQULDS PUMPS 


For-Every Service 

For over sixty years we have been making pumps; making 
them with the one idea of combining durability with efficiency. ; 
That is why today Goulds pumps are better designed, built «a 
of better material and more accurately machined than any 
pumps in the world. 

Our Free Booklet ‘‘WATER SUPPLY FOR THE HOME” 
pictures and describes in detail our leading types of pumps, and 
gives many valuable suggestions on the subject, 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
gg. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND COLLEGES. 








At Grinnell, 


lowa 


Sixty - Fourth 
Year 


The largest college, 
using the word in its 
proper sense, west of 
the Mississippi; offers 
exceptional opportun- 
ities to all young men 
and women wanting 
a college education of 
the highest quality. 





of the highest grade. 
selected teachers 


passed facilities for physical training; 
numerous incidental privileges. 


Preparatory work. 
to enter the college. 


or two other subjects. 


leges of liberal arts, east or west. 
gt 








Grinnell aims at the highest standards of educational excellence; it believes a 
college education the best possible preparation for life. 
ards ot admission and graduation and is recognized the country over as a college 
Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully 
Grinnell offers the group system of studies; offers grouping for 
technical schools; for professional schools; 
large st working college library in the west; 
Life in Grinnell is pleasant and helpful. 

Grinnell School of Music offers superior instruction in organ, pianoforte, violin, 

singing, the history of music and the theory of music. 
Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but 
for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully prepared 
Sub-freshman, or preparatory courses, will be offered in 
German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one 
Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, 
as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 


The first semester, year 111-12, begins September 13, 1911. 
For catalogue and full information address 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
Department A GRINNELL, IOWA 


Grinnell College 


BLAIR HALL 


It holds to national stand- 


for business and public affairs; unsur- 














Highland Park Collese 


@ ti 
Some Practical Courses 
not found clsewhere. 


School 
all the year. 
Enter any time, 
Vigorous, thorough 
instruction by expert 
specialists. Small tuition 
fees. Minimum living expenses. 
Every aid for ambitious students 
with limited time and money. 2000 stu- 
dents each year. 


equipped. Equal to best Eastern 


Standard, Classical and Scientific 
Liberal Arts Courses. Also Preparatory and 
Elementary Preparatory Courses, in which stn- 
dents of ali degrees of advancement are admit 
Norma’ Didactic, State Certificate, County Certifi- 
cate, Primary Traiaing— 1 most complete 
training for teachers duates 
Feceive state certificates. 
Electrical, Mechanical. 
Also’ one-year Telephone, Elec- 
trical, Steam, achinist’s and Automobile Ma- 
chinist’s courses. 12-weeks courses in Gas, Anto- 
mobile and Traction Engineering. Shop work 
from beginning. 
1. Regular Ph. G., ™. C., Pure Food 
and Iowa Courses. 2. Practitioner's 
and Extension Courses for beneteen. One of 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy 
nthe United States. 


Oraiery Qcesser thy straPScmpeneke teachers. 
0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., 


“*The Greatest Exponent of Modern Edacation”’ 

















Graduates in paying po- * 
Bitions — Magnificent buildings, fully 
schools. 


COLLEGES AND ag oie 


of Oratory 


terms open 
Sept.5,Oct. 16, 
Nov. 28, Jan. 2, 
Feb.20,April 1,May 
14, and June 11,1912 


Z New classes formed each 
term. Students advance rapidly. 


College of Music. Piano, Violin, 
Music ¢ ooaes ore hestra, Band, “Chorus, Harm- 
Publ Mandolin, sae and Supervisor’s Course in 
lie School’ M usic. A fine faculty of teachers, 
tach an artist in ——, 


wg Tt hy, 
ece Penmanshi and cme oe ce. 
**Not simply a course in bockkeeping in a Literar 
College, but a thoroughly equipped Business Col- 
lege with the finest business exchange in the U.S.” 
Gradnates of combined Kusinvess and Shorthand. 
Shorthand and Telegraph courses guaranteed 
positions, 
Over 8,000 Students Enrolled ta 
Home Study the Correspondence School. Al- 
most any subject you wish by correspondence. 
Board ,$1.75,$2.25 and $2.75 week, 
Expenses + Tuition in Preparatory,’ Colles 


Normal and Business Courses, $18 a quarter. 
So State course in which you are inter- 


Park College, 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Upper Alton, Illinois 


Provides a training for a boy broad enough to prepare him for any College, University or Sctentific School 


or for business life. 


War Department and highly recommended by the late Gen. 0. O. Howard. 
Six modern buildings designed for school purposes. 

All athletics under careful supervision of faculty. 
Write for fllustrated catalog describing fully the superior advantages of this school. 


and beautiful grounds. 
Watting list annually. 


Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M.. 


Secures for him a generous and well-balanced development. 


Rated “Class A” .by 
Ideal location near St. Louis. 
Unexcelled equipment. barr: Extensive 
Tuition $500. Capacity 150. 


Superintendent. Box 500. 











COMMERCIAL 
vg COLLEGE 


1oth & Oak Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
6th Year. $100,c0o0C ollege ay ly = 15 Clegant 
ooms, inclodiug Auditorium Gymnasiom. 
Snorrnanp, Treewritine, Boor- “KEEPING, Tece- 





The lowa State College 


closes the year the first week fn June. 
At that time we will have a number of stu- 
dents wanting positions on stock and grain 
farms during the summer vacation which 
closes Sept. Ist. We also have a number of 
Domestic Science graduates wanting positions 

oo Macher in high schools and colleges. 
Address C . F. CURTISS, Division of 
Agriculture, AMES, Iowa. 











Grarmy anv Enctutsun. Day & NicutS s 
Write to-day for FREE Catalogue “ k " 





Piease mention this paper when writing. 





BREEDERS MEET—SCORE 
CARD CHANGED. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Swine Breeders’ Association was held 
at Des Moines, June 20th, and was well 
attended, the attendance being the 
largest for several years. President 
J. R. Watson delivered the opening 
address, after which the regular pro- 
gram was carried out. F. L. Emmert, 
of Mason City, delivered an address on 
“The State Fair: A School for the 
Young Breeder,” in which the educa- 
tional value of a state fair to the swine 
breeder, and especially to the exhib- 
itor, was plainly set forth. S. D. Mills, 
of Ames, followed with an address on 
“Pure Bred Swine and the Tenant 
Farmer,” in which he showed that of 
all classes of stock, swine could be 
used to the best advantage by the ten- 
ant farmer, and especially by the short 
term tenant, which constitutes a large 
per cent of those living on rented 
farms. He said that the latter class 
of farmers have little encouragement 
to raise stock other than hogs for pork 
—but that these tenants would prove 
good customers for pure-bred boars at 
medium prices. He advised the selec- 
tion of such boars from large litters, 
and emphasized the importance of 
good feeding quality. The paper was 
quite interesting from the standpoint 
of the tenant farmer, and was followed 
by a discussion in which W. J. Swal- 
low, Secretary Stone of the Hamp- 
shire Association, B. W. Halford, Silas 
Igo, and R. J. Harding took part. Sev- 
eral examples were cited in which the 
tenant farmer has proven a very suc- 
cessful breeder of pure-bred swine, and 
also a very successful exhibitor at the 
state fairs. Attention was called to 
the importance of selling the tenant 
farmer a good pig, even at a moderate 
price, as a good pig will give satisfac- 
tory results and make permanent cus- 
tomers, who later pay good prices. The 
equipment of the hog farm was the 
topic assigned to George T. White, of 
Dallas Center. He described the well- 
equipped farm for hog raising, in 
which he emphasized convenience be- 
cause of the help question as being an 
important factor. In a large hog house 
he said warmth and comfortable, dry 
quarters were very essential. In his 
own hog house, which is 23x50 feet, 
and 13 feet high, he has cement floors 
which have proven satisfactory, the 
house being built on dry ground with 
a gentle slope. His pens are 7x8 feet, 
and he has a 7-foot alley. The parti- 
tions are all on hinges, so that he can 
throw all the pens together. He also 
recommended the individual hog 
house and with perhaps some cheap, 
small houses located where they could 
be used to the best advantage. In the 
discussion which followed, L. C. Reese 
told of his experience with both the 
large, expensive hog house, and with 
the cheaper, individual hog houses. 
Regardless of the saving of expense, 
he much prefers individual hog houses 
with plenty of yards, as he is able to 
save a greater per cent of pigs and 
raise them much better that way, an 
important point being that with the in- 
dividual hog houses there was no dis- 
turbing the brood sows at feeding time 
and no necessity to lose sleep watch- 
ing sows at farrowing time. His rem- 
edy for thumps in pigs was to give 
them clean, dry dirt to eat, which he 
said had proven very successful. It 
was shown that by being able to get 
along with cheap or even temporary 
improvements, hog raising was espe- 
cially adapted to the small farmer. It 
was shown that there is less trouble 
keeping the individual hog houses dry 
and free from dampness than there is 
with the large, expensive hog house, 
which is an important thing in the 
raising of pigs. Broadening of the 
markets for our pork products was the 
next subject discussed. \. paper on 
this subject was contributed by W. J. 
Crow, of Webb, Iowa, who was not 
able to be present. He made many 
good points in the discussion of the 
things to be done in broadening the 
market, and also in the most success- 
ful methods of raising the type of hogs 
the market demands. He called at- 
tention te the fact that the wor!d must 
look to the farmer for pork, that the 
supply houses can not furnish this 
product. One of the things to be 
avoided in raising pork, he said, was 
excessive fat at an early age. He also 
called attention to the possibility of 
the meat being flavored by the food 
the animals eat. The discussion of 
this subject closed the regular meet- 
ing of the Iowa Swine Breeders’ Asso- 


SWINE 


June 36, 1911. 


ciation. The evening ses.ion was taken 
up by the National Swine Breeders’ 
Expert Judges’ Association. The en- 
tire program was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the score card and the ad- 
visability of making changes in the 
same. It was finally agreed to make 
some slight changes, taking off one 
from color and one from sides and 
ribs, and adding two to size. The same 
officers of the Expert Judges’ Associa- 
tion were re-elected—H. F. Hoffman, 
president, and W. D. McTavish, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 





MILKWEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to eradicate 
milkweeds. Will cutting milkweeds 
when in bloom kill them?’ 

The milkweed has three things that 
go to make it a very bad weed. It is 
a perennial (lives over from year to 
year); it spreads by running root- 
stocks, and it produces an abundance 
of seed which scatters far and wide. 
The weak point in the milkweed’s 
habit of growth is that it grows se 
high that it may be severely checked 
by mowing. Mowing once when the 
milkweed is in bloom will not kill it 
out, but repeated mowings year after 
year when in bloom will, in time, kill 
out the pest. In the cornfields clean 
cultivation will soon get the best of it. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Monticello Seminary 


74th year opens Sept. 28th, 1911. A delightfnl 
home school for young women and girls. Pre- 
paratory and Junior College Courses. Domestic 
Science, Music, Art. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratory. Gymnasium. Beautiful Campus, 
with tennis courts, archery range, basketball! 
and hockey flelds. Rates moderate. Music 
and Art extra. For catalogue address 
Miss Martina ©. Erickson, Prin.,Godfrey, Ui 











Certificate admits to all colleges. 


Fine Misses Spaids’ School 


FOR GIRLS—CHICAGO 
Beautiful! Exclusive! All-inclusive! The 
embodiment of all that careful fathers and 

mothers can wish for their daughters 
A magnificient mansion on the most fash- 


ionable boulevard of this famous city. Un- 
usual social advantages. The highest degree 
of mental, moral, social and physical culture, 
directed by a faculty of specialists. Individual 
tutoring. Supplemented by frequent ¥ isi sto 
the city’s musical, art and pleasure centers. 





Careful chaperonage and loving home e care. 
21st year. Inquiries from parents will receive 
personal attention. 
MISS KATE LOUISE SPAIDS, 
3138 Michigan Avenue. 











Bunker Hill Military Academy 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 


Teaches Boys to know, te de, to 
become manly men 


35 miles from St. Louis. 
2%th year. Individual 

attention; complete 
} equipment; beautiful 
i grounds, athletic and 
i gymnastic training. 
Elementary, Business 
and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. 

Prepares for West Point and Annapolis; 
Agriculture; religious culture ; non-sectarian : 
$360. Open the entire year. 


W. D. MARSURGER, B. D., Headmaster. 











Christian University 
CANTON, MISSOURI 


A school for the higher education of young 
men and women. 
Established in 1853. 

Splendid location overlooking the Missis- 





sippi river. 
Faculty of Fourteen Experienced Teachers. 
Courses of Study: 


Classical, Scientific, Ministerial, Music 
Unsurpassed opportunities. Expenses 
very moderate. 

Send for free catalog and pictorial souvenir. 
Address 


CARL JOHANN, President 


CANTON, MISSOURI 

















wutomobile School 


GF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Aw., Chicago, Il., is the 
= eo and finest equipped automobile achoo! 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F.E. Epwanrps, Educational Director. 
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A 
PROFIT THE FARMER 


NEW channel for profit is pro- 
A vided the farmer who is awake 
to the opportunity in the 


Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher 


a machine of small first cost, pays for 
itself in aseason’s work. Earn a profit 
of $15 to $18 a day digging ditches by 
machine. Digs 100 to 150 rods a day 
at a saving of 25% to 50% over the old 
method of hand labors. 

Farmers everywhere are insisting 
upon BUCKEYE ditches, because they 
are truer and of perfect grade and til- 
ing is now sheend within the reach of 
every pocket-book. With the BUCK- 
EYE you can work nine to ten months 
in the year. Only two men are re- 
quired to operate the steam machine, 
while a man and a boy can run the 
gasoline machine. Both areextremely 
simple in construction, always ready 
to run and there is no job too difficult. 

Write today for our Catalogue 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 














Crib Your Corn 








Portable Wagon Dump 


and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or basket 
again if you knew how easily, quickly and 
cheaply the Meadows Portable Wagon 
Dump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the biggest load 
in 5 minutes. The horses do all the work— 
wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—elevator sets at any angle, elevates 
any height, distributes grain where 
you want it. 


The Steel Elevator 
Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. No 
wood to swell, shrink or crack. Chains always 
tension. Price really LOW. Write for catalog. 


Meadows Mig.Co. 















same 















Rat Proof 
Fire Proof 






Galvanized, corrugated, shipped 
knockod-down in sections, additional 
sections added any time to increase ca- 
pacity. Port holes, large door and yene 
tilator. Saves insurance, hauling and 
labor at harvest time. 

Keeps grain perfectly and may be used 
for storing machinery, etc., when not 
filled with grain. Free booklet tells of 
experiences of satisfied users. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
1422 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Mo 















Drills <«-Seeders 


od UU UY Lue Are the Leaders 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY 


Dowaciac Manuracturine Ce Dowaciac Micx 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


SABBATH, SUNDAY, FIRST DAY, 
LORD’S DAY. 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“You speak of Sabbath school. Do 
you mean the Bible Sabbath, or do 
you mean Lord’s Day, first day? If 
you mean first day, Sunday or Lord’s 
day, why not say so and evade a term 
in dispute in many localities?” 

The Sabbath, as anyone will discov- 
er on consulting his dictionary, means 
a “day of rest.” It does not necessar- 
ily mean any certain day of the week. 
The strict Jews and the Seventh Day 
Adventists keep their Sabbath on Sat- 
urday; the Mohammedans theirs on 
Friday. The great bulk of Christians 
keep their Sabbath on Sunday, other- 
wise known as first day, or Lord’s Day. 

A distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the Sabbath as a divinely ap- 
pointed institution, the necessity for 
which exists in the very nature of man 
himself, a day of rest in seven, and the 
name of the day of the week on which 
the Sabbath is kept. The days of the 
week all have heathen names, coming 
down to us from the time when Europe 
was a heathen country. Sunday is the 
sun’s day; Monday the moon’s day; 
Tuesday the day of Tiw, the god of 
war; Wednesday is the day of the old 
German god Wodin; Thursday the day 
of the Scandinavian god Thor; Friday 
the day of the goddess of marriage, 
Frigu, supposed to be the wife of Wo- 
din, and Saturday the old Greek god 
Saturn’s day. 

The Jews observed Saturday as the 
Sabbath, because it was the seventh 
day. The early Christians finally set- 
tled on the first day of the week, for 
the reason that on the day our Lord 
rose from the dead. Some denomina- 
tions have never been satisfied on this 
point, and observe with the Jews the 
seventh or Saturn’s day. 

We thus distinguish between the 
Sabbath as in institution, a day of rest, 
observed by some on Saturday, by oth- 


| ers on Sunday, and by the Mohamme- 


dans on Friday, and the day of the 
week. The majority of Ghristians 
keep their Sabbath on Sunday. 
Answering our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, we use the word “Sabbath” in 


} designating these lessons, not to des- 


ignate the day of the week in which 
they should be studied, but to empha- 
size the idea of a day of rest in seven, 
when the study of these lessons would 
be proper and most common. It is 
only by using a term indicating the day 
of rest that we can avoid using a term 
in dispute. We have no quarrel with 
the denominations of Christians who 
keep their Sababth on Saturday; and 
if we were living in a Mohammedan 
country we would have no quarrel with 
them for keeping their Sabbath on 
Friday. 

What we do insist on is that one 
day in seven is holy to the Lord, and 
that the beasts of the field, the ma- 
chinery used in conducting business, 
whether a railroad track or car or a 
piece of machinery in the shop or field, 
is entitled to that day of rest, and will 
last longer if given it. The institution 
is the important thing. 

Where persons, as for example min- 
isters, are required by their very voca- 
tion to work on the Sabbath, they will 
live longer if they will set aside an- 
other day of the week, say the day 
following their day. of hardest work, 
as a day of rest; for this need of rest- 
ing one day in seven is imbedded in 
the very constitution of human nature. 

In order that the Sabbath may be 
properly observed, the day selected 
should be the same wherever possible. 
Only in this way can there be the most 
complete and practical Sabbath ob- 
servance; for in more senses than will 
apear at first sight, we are “members 
one of another.” 





CRUDE OIL AS A SPRAY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have been using crude oil as a 
dip for hogs. Instead of dipping them, 
I now wish to use the crude oil as a 
spray. In what proportion should it 
be mixed with water?” 

In order to dilute crude oil as a 
spray, an emulsion must be made out 
of it by the use of soap and water. This 
is done by dissolving one pound of 
soap in two gallons of hot soft water. 
The hot soap solution is removed from 
the fire and while still hot two gallons 
of the crude oil are added to it and 
the whole is thoroughly stirred. When 
used as a spray this emuision must 
be warmed to about 110 degrees, 
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paddles. 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
in bulk 





(9) 993 


asters 


meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated toa uni- 
form degree. The sponge ir kneaded by polished 
The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 4 
age that keeps them crisp and good from 

oven to table. Is it any wonder that 
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Your grandfather never heard of a machine-tired 
wheel. Wheels in those days were select second 
growth hickory, tired by hand while hot. Those 
tires got busy—shrunk themselves on to stay through 
two life times of the ordinary carriage wheel. That's 


TiresStay onForever 


That’s what you can say and what 
your children can say of the strong, 
durable wheels that roll under Kratzer 
Quality Carriages. Kratzer Carriages 
are time, money and annoyance 
savers because they are 


Made in Des Moines, the City of 
Certainties, in the West for the West 


a Kratzer Carriage just what your father and your 
grandfather got from carriages made the old 
fashioned way. 
a Kratzer is just as solid and sound asthe wheels, 
All unite in the strongest—lightest draft, most com- 


Every bolt, nut, stick and rod in 


bi hi. 





just how Kratzer Wheels are made. You get from 


Splendid Catalog Free 


Kratzer Quality Carriages are unequalled in beauty 
and style. 
you can finally get a vehicle that will come up to your 


If you want to know why, how and where 


entire approval, write for our beautiful new catalog of 
Please tellus your 
Do it tonight. 


Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
dealer's name when you write. 


vehicle obtai hereot at any price. 


RATZ 
CARRIAGES 

















Kratzer Carriage Company, pis MOINES 1A. 
ee 





























GLE DISCS 


change the width between rows by mo 


as well as we that this 
uniform sowing. Another point; the 



















lever and yet not alter a bit the angle of the discs, You know 
helps to insure even depth 


PEORIA 5-DISC DRILL 


tarns on its carrying wheels. It ag: ome strength; no lift T H FE R OW S 
no 

chine turns in its own length 
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Now for Peas, String and Lima Beans, 
Corn on the Cob, Tomatoes, all Kinds 
of Berries, Meats and Fish—Things 
You Can’t Keep in Rubber Ring Jars. 


Can Them All 
in the 


Read This Testimonial 
“T have used the Ecanomy Jar for three years. 
Have canned everything that can be put in cans 
from fruits to soups, fish, meats, fowl; in fact, 
everything thatcan be bought in grocery stores 
Wouldn't keep house without them.” 








in tin cans. 
Mrs. H. C. Large, Seattle, Wash. 

No Leaky Rubber Ring, Bi The 

No Glass Top to doeves d 

Leak in Air. yz rub- 

No Poison- oroua- 
4 sanitary. 
b) They de- 


cay and 
let in air 
which 
causes 
contents 
to mould and «poll. 
Pure food commis- 
sioners have de- 
pounced zinc caps as 
unhealthy and dan- 
gerous to use for 
home canning. 

The Economy Jar 
fa the only jar in the 
world that uses no 
rubber ring. All rub- 
ber ring jars are a 
thing of the past. 

The Economy Jar 
uses no zinc cap, no 
uneven, leaky glass 
top, no rubber ring. 
It seals airtight, as 
no other jar bas ever 
been sealed by 
means of a gold 
enameled cap which 
has a patent airtight 
sanitary composition 
gasket. It seals it- 
self by air pressure 
and is strongly en- 
dorsed by all health 
authorities. 

All fruits, vegetables, fish and meats may be canned 
in season and served any time of the year, tasting as 
fresh and delicious as at any time of canning. 

To Advertise the AIRTIGHT ECONOMY JAR 
we will give . 


Free,.”.,,Economy Jars 


ing’s Hall Silver, gs 
Sectional Plate Silver Tea Spoons 
{ (Solid Silver the Only Better) 
Three Full Size Teaspoons with every doz. Economy 
Jars. One Full Size Teaspoon with every doz. Extra 
Economy JARS. 


You want a half dozen or dozen 
of these spoons— FREE 


How to Secure Silverware 

There are two large hand in 
Jar Trade Marks printed on 
the ends of each case of 
Economy Jars, and one 
small Trade Mark printed 
on each carton of Fcouomy 
Caps contained in each case, 
also one small Trade Mark 
rinted on each carton of 
extra Caps. (A few cases 
of Economy Jars are in the 


JAR TRADE MARE. 




































market without the Jar rin 
Trade Mark. If you do Th rag 
not find printed on the end * #4. 
ofe case the Jar Trade a hcg 
Mark, cut out the firm om 
mame “Kerr Glass” on oo 
cases and send it in to us piped 
and it will be just as good We will 
a coupon as the Jar Trade ra will 
Mark). Cutout one Jar Pym oo 
Trade Mark, as above de- th ay oma 
scribe, from case or car- a. ae 
ton and mail to us with 1 5 “s a 


14 cents U. 8. stamps for 
postage, packing, etc., 
and we will present to 


These tea- 
spoons are 


ou one teaspoon. Two worth $4.00 a 
Frade Marks and Sse fesens $1.00 
U. S. stamps for two She each, “With 
teas three Trade Jat : Mark 
Marksand {2 cents U. - ~ 


you get $4.00 
worth of beauti- 
ful teaspoons for 


S. stamps for three 
etc. These 
teaspoons are the 


r . $1.8. You 58c 
qua all size fa- every doanen buy 
mous ng been Sik snadien A 
:! pe my Jars. Buy two doz- 
spoons. The finest en Economy Jars 


and secure set of six 
beautiful teaspoons. 
Buy four dozen Jars 
and get complete set 
of one _—— ue 

spoons. uy the 

Jars now while this 
~~ free offer is still 
in effect. 


err Glass Mfg. Co. 


Home Office: 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 











A SAFE AND SANE FOURTH. 


A safe and sane Fourth can only be 
had if the parents interest themselves 
in making the Fourth a holiday for 
the children. To be sure, when the 
day is hot, if conscience calls for a 
slight let-up in the work because of the 
glorious Fourth, it is easier to catch 
up in one’s reading, or to peacefully 
sleep on the parlor lounge than to get 
out and watch the children, but the 
children have been brought up with 
the idea that the Fourth of July means 
a noisy celebration, and unless the 
father especially diverts them with 
other amusements, the noisy Fourth 
may bring sadness in its train. (Moth- 
er’s part on the Fourth is usually to 
prepare the “eatings.”’) 

Plan for sports in which the neigh- 
bor boys can join. A relay race always 
interests the boys. Arrange with two 
sets of boys to see which can get a 
message or article from one point to 
another in the shortest time by means 
of relays of runners. The distance cov- 
ered should be at least two miles. The 
boys are posted at convenient dis- 
tances, each boy running from one 
post to the next and back. 

A game played by the boy scouts 
will be enjoyed by the boys. Form 
the neighbors, boys and men, in two 
patrols. Each side will form an out- 
post within a given tract of country 
to protect three flags, or at night lan- 
terns, two feet above ground, planted 
not less than 200 yards by day, or 100 
yards by night, from the outpost. The 
protecting outpost will be posted in 
concealment, either all together or 
spread out in pairs. It will then send 
out scouts to discover the enemy’s 
position. When the outpost is discov- 
ered, the enemy try to creep around 
out of sight till they can get the flag 
or lantern. Any scout coming within 
fifty yards of a stronger party will be 
put out of action if seen by the enemy. 
An umpire should be with each out- 
post, and with each scouting patrol. 
At a given hour, operation will cease, 
and all will assemble to hand in their 
reports. The prize is awarded by 
points. For each flag or lantern cap- 
tured and brought in, five points; for 
each report of the enemy’s outpost, 
five points; for each report of move- 
ment of enemy’s scouting patrol, two 
points; the greatest number of points 
to win. 


A MESSAGE, 


Years had whitened her hair; sor- 
row had left its chastening marks on 
her face; age had weakened the body 
and crippled the limbs. Her children 
were glad to take up the responsibili- 
ties of the household; they were dicta- 
torially anxious about what she should 
and should not do. Mother was moth- 
er, to be loved, patronized—as being 
out-of-date in her manners and meth- 
ods—to be guarded, but not humored. 

And speaking to a stranger, mother 
unburdened her heart: 

“I've worked awful hard,” she said. 
“As long as there was work to do, I 
never stopped. All my life I’ve waited 
for time to read, and I’ve saved my 
chicken and egg money and bought 
books which I’ve never read. It’s been 
a sight of comfort to me to know that 
I had good books to read when I'd get 
time; but always there was sewing or 
patching to do when the housework 
was done. My eyes never were very 
strong, and now when the children 
have taken hold, and I have the time, 
I haven't the eyes to read—and they 
don’t think.” And, half rising from 
her chair, she cried: “Don’t you ever 
wait for time; if you have but two 
rooms, and keep them beautifully 
clean, it will take all your time, and 
you will not have anything stored up 
to help you through the days when 
you can’t read, and folks lose interest 
in you, and you'd like to die and can’t. 
The children are good, but they’re 
used to me sitting around, and they 
don’t understand. Father’s gone, the 
folks of my own age are gone, and I’m 
so lonesome. Tell the girls to take 
care of their eyes, and tell the mothers 
to take some time to themselves; they 
will be better mothers, and happier 
women. You'll never have time for 





yourself if you wait for it; there’s al- 
ways something to do. Take time to 
read good books, for the days when 
you can only remember.” 





INTERESTING WORK. 


The children of a kindergarten near 
one of our large cities have the good 
fortune to be in the neighborhood of a 
lady who has extensive grounds around 
her residence. This lady most kindly 
gave the use of a portion of these 
grounds to the kindergarten, and in 
answer to our request for particulars 
of their work, writes: 

“There are sixty of the little gar- 
dens, each eighteen inches square, di- 
vided by a narrow strip of grass. The 
children bring their little garden tools, 
and the teacher and her assistant show 
the children how to use the tools, the 
little song being sung while they work. 
The children plant lettuce and radish- 
es to mature in the spring, and beets 
for the autumn crop, also nasturtiums. 
Bulbs are planted in the fall for early 
spring flowering. 

This little song, from Emily Poul- 
son’s Finger Plays, is sung while they 
work: 


“In my little garden bed, raked so 
nicely over, 
First the tiny seeds I sow, then with 
soft earth cover. 
Shining down, the great, 
smiles upon it often; 

Little raindrops pattering down help 
the seeds to soften. 

Then the little plants awake, down 
the roots go creeping; 

Up they lift their little heads from the 
brown earth peeping. 

Higher, higher, still they go, through 
the summer hours, 

Till some happy day the buds open 
into flowers.” 


round sun 


HOW TO GAIN THE CONFIDENCE 
OF OUR CHILDREN. 


In this case as in many others, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 
the children, and we will not have it 
to gain, for surely the baby, as soon as 
it learns anything, learns to trust its 
mother. And if we so conduct our- 
selves as never to lose this trust or 
confidence, happy are we. 

I have thought more on this subject 
since I have grown older, and have 
seen the different ways of securing or 
trying to secure obedience. Never de- 
deceive the little one; this is the first 
and, I believe, the greatest step in the 
right direction. 

While on the train a few weeks ago 
I noticed a father, mother and two 
children a few seats in front of me. 
They did not attract my attention par- 
ticularly for some time. Then Johnny, 
the older boy, went to sleep. They had 
apparently been on the train for some 
time, and the mother was tired and 
wanted to sleep or rest, so the father 
took the little fellow, some two years 
old, to another seat, which was nearly 
oposite me. They seemed to do well 
for a time; then the little one got tired 
and wanted to go back to “mamma 
and Donnie.” The father told him 
they were asleep, and played with him 
awhile, but he finally got down on the 
floor. The father told him “the man 
would come and get him,” so he 
climbed up on the seat again, but as 
the porter passed through a time or 
two without noticing him, he became 
braver, and was not so easily van- 
quished this time, so his father told 
him “the man would get him and cut 
his ears off,” but this did not work any 
better than the other, so the poor 
mother soon had to come to the rescue. 

Now, the motive of caring for the 
baby while the mother rested was a 
good one, and the man did not seem 
to be unkind, but he was surely losing 


Never lose the confidence of 





June 30, 1911. 


the confidence of the child. And I think 
more from want of thought than any- 
thing else; and I believe it is almost 
always so. 

We are “cumbered with much serv- 
ing” when the children are small; and 
while there are none of us here, per- 
haps, who would say such things as 
that father did, yet there are many 
little ways, which we can seen now 
that the time is past, in which we 
might have kept the children closer to 
us. Perhaps there are no children 
who grow up with that perfect confi- 
dence in parents that they have in 
babyhood, for we are all human, and 
some of us at least are too apt to judge 
before we understand their motives. 

We must sympathize with them and 
try to really understand them if we 
wish either to gain or to keep their 
confidence. It is important not to 
judge them too harshly, even if they 
have done wrong, or they will not be 
so ready to acknowledge a fault an- 
other time, and may even be tempted 
to deceive or tell an untruth to hide it. 
Yet it is not best to let the wrong go 
unnoticed; but be tender and careful 
with them. 

We parents can not in our own 
strength mete out our judgment aright 
—and there is no class, it seems to me 
that so much needs Divine help as do 
parents and caretakers of children. 

Love the children! love them! We 
can‘not love them too well, if we only 
love our Savior more.—Written for 
and read at the Practical Farmers’ 
Club of Linn County, Iowa, by S. E. H. 
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Toilet and Bath Soap. Lathers 
freely in all kinds of water. Made 
from the purest vegetable oils. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
REFUSE IMITATIONS 
Leok fer the Jap Giri on every package. 
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™ Durable dress-fabrics are 
mthe only kind that ‘‘pay to 
mmake up.”’ 

= Smart, stvlish spring and 
@™summer dresses can be made 


i calicoes which have received 
BEathe approval of three genera- 
tions of women. 

Their durable well-woven 


parable color have made 
them the standard cotton 
wash goods since 1842. 
Show this advertisement to your] 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock write us his name and 
address. We'!l help him supply you, 
Eddystone n 
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‘Our Weekly Sabbath dual Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





THE SUFFERING SAVIOR. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 9, 1911. Isaiah, 52:13 to 
53:12.) 

“Behold, my servant shall deal wise- 
ly, he shall be exalted and lifted up, 
and shall be very high. (14) Like as 
many were astonished at thee (his vis- 
age was so marred more than any man 
and his form more than the sons of 
men), (15) so shall he sprinkle many 
nations; kings shall shut their mouths 
at him: for that which had not been 
told them shall they see; and that 
which they had not heard ‘shall they 
understand. 

“(1) Who hath believed our mes 
gage? and to whom hath the arm of 
Jehovah been_revealed? (2) For he 
grew up before him as a tender plant, 
and as a root out of a dry ground: he 
hath no form or comeliness; and when 
we see him, there is no beauty that we 
should desire him. (3) He was de- 
spised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief: 
and as one from whom men hid their 
face he was despised; and we es- 
teemed him not. (4) Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. (6) All we like sheep are gone 
astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and Jehovah hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all. (7) He 
was oppressed, yet when he was af- 
flicted he opened not his mouth; as a 
lamb that is led to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep that before its shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 
(8) By oppression and judgment he 
was taken away; and as for his gener- 
ation, who among them considered 
that he was cut off out of the land of 
the living for the transgression of my 
people to whom the stroke was due? 
(9) And they made his grave with the 
wicked, and with a rich man in his 
death; although he had done no vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth. (10) Yet it pleased Jehovah 
to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief; when thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper 
in his hand. (11) He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by the knowledge of himself shall 
my righteous servant justify many; 
and he shall bear their iniquities. (12) 
Therefore, will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong; because he 
poured out his soul unto death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors; 
yet he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors.” 

This passage is in many respects 
the most remarkable in the whole 
range of Old Testament revelations. 
It was beyond the slightest doubt writ- 
ten about seven hundred years before 
Christ, and yet it describes His life, 
character, and mission, not only in 
general but in minute detail, as per- 
fectly as it can be described even now 
with the life of Jesus and the teach- 
ings of His apostles plainly before us. 
It was regarded by the Jewish theo- 
logians as descriptive of the Messiah, 
It was so regarded by all the apostles. 
It was this passage that the Ethiopian 
eunuch was reading when Philip got 
into his chariot, and in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether the prophet was 
speaking of himself or another man, 
Philip preached unto him Jesus. 
(Acts, 8:26-39.) It is therefore worthy 
of our profound and prayerful study. 

The Israelitish nation at this period 
in the life of the prophet was no 
more. The holy and beautiful house 
in which their fathers worshiped was 
burned with fire. (II Kings, 25:8-9.) 
With the destruction of that temple 
and the captivity of the nation ex- 
pired the last earthly hope of the Jew- 
ish people. From the time of Jacob 
onward there had been prophetic inti- 
mations that the true mission of that 
nation would be accomplished through 
a descendant of Judah and later of 
David, who, while truly man, would 
be much more than man, and by whom 





would be fulfilled the promise to Abra- 
ham that through him all nations of 
the earth should be blessed, and who 
shoula establish a world-wide and per- 
manent religion. These prophecies 
became clearer and more explicit as 
the ages rolled on, but did not and in 
the nature of things could not come 
clearly within the purview of even the 
most gifted, until the national life was 
destroyed and the family of David had 
lost its prestige and power. 

Before the captivity of Judah, Isaiah 
had caught glimpses of the great 
truth, naming one of his sons Shear- 
jashub, meaning “the remnant shall 
return.” He dwelt frequently on the 
doctrine of the atonement. He spoke 
of the mysterious child who should 
combine in himself the attributes both 
of humanity and Divinity. “For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” (Isaiah, 9:6-7.) But 
it was only after he sees the captivity 
as an accomplished fact that he could 
depict fully the glories of the future 
which should combine in Him whose 
name is Immanuel, “God with us.” 

In this passage he tells of His 
origin, His suffering and His kingdom. 
The passage properly begins with the 
thirteenth verse of the fifty-second 
chapter, and it seems strange to us 
that those who divided the prophecy 
into chapters did not begin chapter 
fifty-three at this verse. The expres- 
sion “Behold” indicated the introduc- 
tion of a new subject. Verses thir- 
teen, fourteen, and fifteen are properly 
introductory of the subject, describing 
in brief what is to be detailed more 
fully in chapter fifty-three; namely, 
that this servant shall combine in 
Himself humiliation and exaltation, 
the servant and the prince. He shall 
deal wisely. He shall be exalted and 
lifted up, shall be very high; and yet 
He shall be a man of suffering to such 
an extent as to astonish the beholder. 
Sorrow shall be expressed in His 
countenance, in His form, and because 
of this participation in humiliation 
and sorrow He shall afterwards be 
exalted and extend His kingdom, es- 
tablishing a world-wide kingdom. 

Verse one, of the fifty-third chapter 
begins with the statement that what 
he is about to describe in detail will 
appear so incredible to the ordinary 
man that no one will believe. By the 
use of the word “our” he apparently 
includes his fellow prophets, who had 
likewise foretold the Messiah. In 
verse two he describes the Messiah 
as a shoot or sprout from an appar- 
ently dead stump, the family of David; 
describes Him as living or appearing 
in a place and portion of the country 
from which nothing could be ex- 
pected: “Can any good come out of 
Nazareth,” coming without the trap- 
pings and accessories of power of 
birth or place? 

He predicts in the third verse that 
He will be despised and rejected by 
His own people; that the earthly life 
of the Messiah shall be one of personal 
sorrow, and that He will also be inti- 
mately acquainted with the sorrows 
and griefs of others; so much so that 
those who are in search of happiness 
and power will turn away from Him, 
as men naturally turn from the help- 
less and unfortunate. 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth verses 
the prophet points out the vicarious 
nature of these sufferings, and shows 
that those who shrank from this suf- 
ferer were mistaken in their judg- 
ment. They supposed that His suffer- 
ings were because He had lost favor 
with His God, and was suffering for 
His own sins. The prophet points out 
that the Messiah should suffer for the 
sins of those who despised Him. It 
was our griefs and our sorrows that 
lay upon His soul. He suffered for 
and carried away our sorrows by mak- 
ing atonement to God for the sins of 
which the sorrows were the natural 
consequences. It was by, so to speak, 
getting under them and removing 
them, bearing them away, that He 
delivered us from their consequences. 
“The chastisement of our peace,” that 
is, the chastisement by which our 
peace with God was secured, was laid 


|} upon 








Him, and by His sufferings does 
healing come to our souls. 

There are none for whom His suf- 
ferings were not needed, for, said the 
prophet: All we (priest, prophet, peo- 
ple, all; the saintly Isaiah includes 
himself), all have gone astray in our 
foolishness like silly sheep, and upon 
Him fell the burden of our sins and 
transgressions. 

In verse seven Isaiah describes the 
bearing of the sufferer. No word of 
complaint fell from his lips. When 
charged falsely with crimes of which 
He was innocent, He answered not a 
word. (Mark, 15:3-5.) “But Jesus no 
more answered anything, insomuch 
that Pilate marveled.” The Messiah 
regarded His sufering as part of His 
mission, His life work, and told Pilate 
that even he, the ruler of Judea, could 
have no power over Him except it 
were given him from above. He was 
simply fulfilling the Scriptures, which 
had foretold that the Messiah shouid 
be first a suffering Savior and a great 
Savior afterwards. 

In verse eight the prophet goes into 
particulars. The Messiah is to be ar- 
rested and held as a prisoner. He is 
to be tried before a public tribunal. 
“He was taken from prison and judg- 
ment.” He is to be cut off from the 
land of the living, cut off untimely, 
and all for the transgressions not of 
Himself but of His people. Says the 
prophet, “Who shall declare His 
generation?” a passage difficult of in- 
terpretation. Taken in connection 
with verse ten it seems to mean that 
while cut off untimely, yet no one will 
be able to count the multitude of the 
believers who were the result of the 
travail of His soul, cut off and yet 
prolonging His days, coming into His 
kingdom as its ruler because He will- 
ingly poured out His soul unto death 
after being and as the result of being 
numbered with the transgressors, 
(Verse twelve.) 

In verse nine we have more partic- 
ulars. He was consigned by His ex- 
ecutioners to such a grave as became 
the wicked man, guilty of and exe- 
cuted for an infamous crime; and yet 
in point of fact was to be assigned to 
a rich man’s tomb, that of Joseph of 
Arimathea; and that He had not, like 
the thief on the cross, done deeds of 
violence. His whole life had been 
guiltless, blameless, pure; neither was 
there any deceit in His life. 

In verses ten, eleven and twelve we 
have an outline of the coming king- 
dom. Cut off without posterity, His 
children by faith should be as number- 
less as the sands of the sea. “He 
shall prolong his days, and the pleas- 
ure of Jehovah shall prosper in his 
hand.” All power in heaven and in 
earth shall be given unto Him, and 
only when the great problems of the 
universe have been solved and the 
race of man has been redeemed shall 
He deliver over this mediatorial king- 
dom unto the Father, that God may 
be all in all. He shall see through 
endless ages the results of the travail, 
the suffering of His soul in atonement 
for the sins of man, and shall be satis- 
fied. He shall justify many, bearing 
their iniquities, just as He is Himself 
the justifier of all that believe on Him, 
Therefore, “because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death, was numbered 
with the trangressors, bare the sin 
of many,” and made intercession for 
those that condemned, despised, and 
persecuted Him, He shall divide a por- 
tion with the great and the spoil with 
the strong. 

If the Jewish doctors were correct 
in considering this, written so long 
before the time of the Christ, as a 
prophecy of the Messiah, then there is 
no further room for argument between 
the Jew and the Christian. Israel will 
yet acknowledge it. If it be true, of 
which there is not the smallest doubt, 
that this prophecy was written hun- 
dreds of years before the time of 
Christ, then there is no further room 
for discussion between the Christian 
and the infidel. It was recognized at 
the time of Christ by all the apostles 
and by Jesus Himself as a prophecy 
of the Messiah. Hundreds of years be- 
fore it had been translated into the 
Septuagint, and all the translations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures contain this 
most remarkable passage. 

This chapter is the basis of the later 
chapters, in which all nations—Jew 
and Gentile—are invited to accept the 
Divine forgiveness and partake of the 
blessings of the new covenant. To 
bring out the fullness of its meanings 
would require volumes rather than 
columns, It is one of those chapters 
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which the Christian should read very 
-frequently, in order to realize more 
fully from day to day and from year to 
year that his salvation rests not upon 
any good works that he may do, but 
upon the atonement of our Lord, not 
upon works of righteousness that he 
may have done, but according to His 
mercy, who saved us by laying on Him 
the iniquity of us all. 








Save Yourself 


Needless Work! 


There are plenty of hard 
things you have todo. Why 
do any that -are needless ? 
Why sweep with a heavy 
broom when you can get a 
Little Polly, that weighs six 
ounces less, gets the dirt 

every bit as well or better, 

lasts twice as long and 
costs not much, if 
any, more? 


If your grocer doesn’t sel! 
Little Polly send us money 
order for 55 cents, the regular 
retail price for Little Polly 

Broom, prepaid. 
FREE Klean Korner Whisk and 
Broom Dusting Bag 
given free for Little Polly coupons. 
They help get the dirt and lighten 
your labor. Our book, “Little 
Polly—the Guaranteed Broom,” 
tells about the whole Little Polly 
Family. Write for it today. 


Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Get the roofing that lasts, for 
every building on the farm— 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And get the Kant-leak Kleet—the ap- 
proved roof-fastening. Write for de- 
scriptive Genasco book and samples. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manuiacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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For Cement Floors and Foundation. 
Cribs, Granaries, Barns, Sheds, Garages. 
Convenient, strong, permanent, 


Send for Bookle tR. 
Grinnell, Iowa 


At Dealers or Direct to you. 
G. M. ROSS & ©CO., 


Have Healthy Hogs 


ng them gs 
water to drink all the 
time from a 
Ciean Drink Fountain 
Always operates be- 
cause there is nothing 
about it to get out of 
order. 


NO FLOATS 
NO VALVES 
Quickly filled. Easily 
cleaned. Best thing 
ever offered to hog, 
of — sheep or poultry rats- 
ors. pa further information write to 
ATCH INCUBATOR CO. 

Box ts Fremont, Neb. 














Every Sportsman Should Have a Copy of the 


Remington; UMC 
1911 Game Laws 


Sent free on application. 


REMINGTON ARMS—U. M. C. CO. 
299 Broadway, New York 


Let Me Send My Book 


Tells all about Mon- 
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Plows, Harrows, Culti- 

vators—all sold direct 

to you at factory prices, on 30 days 
free trial ane freight prepaid. 





















Don't pay a cent more than our prices 
—and you can’t equal Monmouth quality. 
Let me prove it. Write me—the Plow Man, 
with zane emmouth mouth Plow Factory, 918 So. 
Street, Monmouth, Ulinois. 


Large, Beautiful Picture of 
Dan Patch 1:55 
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IN 14 COLORS 
Fine forframing. Free to farmers over 21 years 


old. Write for yours, stating how much stock you 
own and where you saw this offer. 


Mm. W. SAVAGE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sof! and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more. and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 











PASTURES. 


The hot, hot day of it! Dry, dusty, 
brown and barren describes the pas- 
ture at which the boy and I were look- 
ing. In one corner was a lone shade 
tree, and here the brood mares had 
gathered together, stamping impatient- 
ly and switching their tails continually 
to keep off those tormenting, blood- 
sucking flies. In the far corner cows 
pretended to be grazing. It seemed to 
me that they were just going through 
the motions from force of habit, for 
there was scarcely a real mouthful of 
grass left on the old pasture. 

“There was once,” I said to the boy, 
“an Italian poet by the name of Dante 
who wrote a description of hell. If 
horses had feelings as we do and could 
express themselves in poetry as did 
Dante, I wouldn’t be surprised (would 
you?) if they should describe for their 
hell a sunburned pasture such as this 
in which are bloodthirsty flies and on 
which the hot summer sun is shining 
with full force.” 

“It’s so dry this year,” said the boy. 
“No one has a good pasture.” 

I agreed with the boy that this year 
Was an unusually hard one on pastures 
—but I said to him: “Don’t you re- 
member how every year, along the last 
of July, August and September, a 
drouth is almost sure to come, and 
that pastures at that time are every- 
where short and cows fall off in their 
milk. The difference is that this ycar 
the drouth started a month or two 
earlier than usual.” 

By this time the boy saw that I was 
starting to talk on one of my hobbies. 
Sometimes when he sees me commenc- 
ing this way he likes to sidetrack me 
with foolish questions, but now since 
he has learned that I generally come 
back to the subject sooner or later, and 
that what I talk about is fairly inter- 
esting and has a good bit to do with 
both farming and money-making, he 
didn’t interrupt, but merely asked: 
“Well, I would just like to know what 
you would have us do about it. The 
old deacon up the road says in meet- 
ing that dry weather is the hand of 
the Lord laid upon us, and we had best 
endure it with all meekness of spirit.” 

“As far as the drouth is concerned,” 
I said, “the deacon is all right. We 
can do nothing to make it rain, but we 
can use the moisture which the Lord 
does send us much better than we are 
doing now. 

“This pasture here needs about four 
things done to it. To be first-class, the 
weeds in it must be killed; the land 
must be made rich With manure; it 
must be seeded so heavily with grass 
that there is no room for weeds; and 
it must be pastured just heavy enough 
to get the most out of it for the live- 
stock and yet not hurt the stand of 
grass. Do you see that sourdock over 
there in the corner, just starting to 
send up its seed heads, and here on 
the side hill is a weed about six inches 
or a foot high, with reddish colored 
seed heads, which looks like sourdock 
only is much smaller. That weed is 
sorrel, and the fact that it is here in 
the pasture proves almost certainly 
that the land needs both lime and ma- 
nure. Over there in the draw I notice 
some ironweed and around the edges 
I see there is quite a sprinkling of rag 
weed and squirrel tail. If it were not 
for these weeds there would be one- 
fourth more grass in the pasture.” 

Whenever I start to talk pessimistic 
about anything on the boy’s farm, he 
at once comes back at me with “What 
are you going to do about it?” Some- 
time I hardly know how to answer him 
—for I really think that the boy’s fath- 
er can tell him far better than I how 
things ought to be done on the farm. 
At the same time I realize that there 
are some things about farming which 
I understand far better than his fath- 
er. In the end, it usually comes to 
pass that I tell the boy the why of 
things and suggest how they might be 
done; but always advise him to con- 
sult his father continually as to the 
working out of them. 

“The easiest way to kill pasture 
weeds is to mow them off two or three 
times during the summer just before 
they seed. If this is kept up for sev- 





eral years, such weeds as squirrel] tail 
and rag weed will soon disappear. 
Some weeds, though, such as sour- 
dock, which live over from year to 
year and spread by running rootstocks 
as well as by seed can not be killed 
out in this way. A good way to kill 
them is to go in the pasture after a 
very heavy rain and pull them out. Or 
you may cut em off just below the 
surface of the ground with a hoe, a 
pade, or a spud, and put a handful of 
salt or a little kerosene on the roots. 
The sorrel must be handled in another 
way yet. It seeds so low that it is 
hard to stop it from seeding by mow- 
ing, and the plants are so thick and 
small that pulling and hoeing them out 
is not very satisfactory. I would get 
the best of sorrel by spreading lime 
and manure on infested spots in the 
winter, and then in the spring drill in 
grass and clover. The thing that you 
can do now with this pasture is to take 
a scythe or mower and cut back at 
once these weeds which are in full 
bloom, and if there is any time hang- 
ing heavy on your hands, pull or cut 
out those sourdocks. 

“Pastures appreciate manure better 
than almost any other place on the 
farm. Manure is one of the very best 
of fertilizers to make a rank growth. 
A day in the winter-time spent in haul- 
ing manure on pastures is very nearly 
as valuable as a day in the summer- 
time cultivating corn. It has seemed 
to me a little peculiar that farmers will 
work hard all summer raising as much 
corn and oats and hay as possible, to 
keép their stock through the winter in 
good shape, while in summer they let 
them get along as best they can on 
short pastures. Really, you should 
know, there is a pasture crop just as 
truly as there is a corn crop. The 
pasture crop should be fed with ferti- 
lizers or manure; cultivated if neces- 
sary; re-seeded if the stand becomes 
uneven; and the harvesting should be 
done with judgment. How do we cul- 
tivate pastures? Simply by going in 
with a disk or a cut-away harrow in 
the spring just as the frost is going 
out of the ground and cutting up the 
sod right and left. It looks like tre- 
mendous damage was being done, but 
the grass plants enjoy cultivation just 
as much as our cultivated plants. Of 
course, many of the plants are killed, 
but those that are left grow stronger 
than ever. Those who have tried cul- 
tivating of pastures in the spring say 
that it is well worth while. Yourg 
pastures in which there is a good 
stand rarely need cultivation, but old 
pastures which are weedy or sod-bound 
should be culivated with a disk in the 
spring just as the frost is going out. 

“In order to be at their best, most 
pastures have to be re-seeded every 
three or four years. When the grass 
doesn’t fill up all the space, wee¢s are 
bound to creep in. To prevent this, 
take the disk drill in the spring just as 
the frost is going out and put in clover 
and grass seed. Just what kind of 
clover and grass? Well, that varies 
with where your pature is and what 
kind of grass is growing on it now. In 
the ordinary blue grass pasture, I 
would disk in a mixture something like 
the following: Red clover three parts, 
alsike one part, timothy one part, or- 
chard grass one part, mammoth clover 
one part. 

“In harvesting the pasture crop most 
farmers fall down worse than any oth- 
er place. Look at this pasture here— 
brown, bare, short, and dry, hardly a 
mouthful anywhere. The plants have 
no chance to grow. Which will pro- 
duce more grass—an acre of pasture 
or an acre of meadow? Experiments 
prove that an acre of meadow wil) pro- 
duce nearly three times as much. In 
Michigan one grass plot was kept con- 
tinually closely clipped, as though it 
were pasture, and the other was al- 
lowed to grow as a meadow, and cut 
when mature. As a result, it was found 
that the meadow grass yielded three 
to four times as much as the grass that 
was handled as pasture. What all this 
rreans is: Don’t pasture closely. 

“In the old countries they have two 
ways of getting the most from the 
pasture. One is to tether the stock out 
with a rope or chain so that each day 
they can travel only as much area as 
is necessary to furnish feed. The next 
day they are moved to another spot. 
In this way the grass is eaten clean, 
but after it is once eaten down it is 
given a chnace to grow up again be- 
fore being repastured. Another way 


they have of handling pastures in Eu- 
rope is to put up temporary fences 
dividing the pastures into small divi- 
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Northfield Bin 
coke, Corn Crib 


Here’s the “marvel of the age’’"—a grain 
bin and corn crib, made in sections—of No. 
18 gauge heavily galvanized: sheet steel. 
Easily and simply set up—absolutely Fire, 
Lightning. Mildew, Rain, Rust, Snow, 
Thief, Rat, Vermin and Wind proof. 


Portable, Sectio Strong, Durable 
And Best ection 
The Northfield hoids Flax or any smal! grain 
and can quickly be converted into a thorough.y 
ventilated corn crib. Floor is grain tight, rain 
f—and perfectly smooth. Heaviest and 
strongest bin made. Let us tell you about our 
interiocking cleats and quick setting up features. 
‘ostal Now For Book 
en —. anne our 15 day trial offer 
and absolute guarantee. Let us quote you our 
direct from factory prices, and also mail you ex 
act sample of metal we use in Northfield con 
struction. Write postal nov. 


Northfield Iro 2 Comnem: 
116 Water Street., 7 fi id. Minn. 














CAMP’S HYDRAULIC 


Grain Dump and Elevator 


The best in principle, 
strength and durability. 


Always satisfies. Get our free catalog. 


Camp Brothers & Co., Washington, Ill. 


Runs When Other 
Mills Are Idle 


Entire mill is 
oe placed on pivot, 
so that it faces 
the wind and 
runsevenin 
slight breeze. 


The ¢ Carter Windmill 
























It is the simplest and most durable 
- No weights, chains, pulleys or 
el LAW slender partsto getoutof whack. Write 
4 lay for prices and circular. 


an FeM\ ENTERPRISE WINDMILL CO. 
Dept. 5 Sandwich, IL 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN 
SHETLAND PONIES 


Watch for our advertisement on the back page of 
Wallaces’ Farmer next week, July 7th, for full par- 





ticulars. It will tell you how you can earn a 
pony. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
319 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








It’s Time You owned 


a Waltham 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 














Seeds and Trees That Grow 


for fall planting. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGTE, 
which will be mailed free. 


conman NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 

















DOGS AND PONIES. 


For Sale—Shetland Ponies, Scotch 
Collie and Pomeranian Dogs 


Also a booklet on the care and training of the Collie 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 
Cassidy & Thompson, Jamaica, lowa 
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W. V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
E.T. Hotmes, 415 Jackson 8t., 
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A Toot Wonderful Soil 


In Stoddard and New Madrid Counties in Southeast 
Missourl, we have a made soil that simply can "tbe 
richer. We have just harvested another big wheat 
crop of from 25 to 40 bus. of wheat per acre, and not- 
withstanding over 7 weeks without rain, an oats crop 
that astonishes. We are now putting our wheat 

and and oats ground into cowpeas. Then we have 
one of the most favorable prospects for as good a 
corn crop as was ever grown in that country. You 
can buy well drained lands there today at @25 per acre 
and inside of 5 years’ time they will be selling $100 to 
$150 peracre. I have had nearly 42 years’ experience 
in that country, and own the Buckhorn ranch, where 
I am prepared to entertain you and show you what 
we produce, and if that don't convince you that that 
is the best country to farm in that there is, I will re- 
fund your expenses of the trip. For further infor- 
mation write this office. S. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 
Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Minnesota Clover Belt 


150,000 acres in Cass and Itasca County, only 2 toS 
miles from new Soo R. 45 bu. oats, 2¢ tons clover 
and timothy worth $12 ton, and 250 bu. potatoes worth 
€5c per bu. from 616 land ‘with only $3 per acre cash, 
balance easy. $480 makes the first payment on 160 
acres, with timber for fencing, building and fuel, and 
range for stock. Questions gladly answered. I go 
again July5. Call or write me today. Do it now. 

Cc. C. WOODARD, es Land Man. 
Moines, iowa 





407 Clapp Bleck, 


Read Our Booklets 


*‘why They Move To Nerth Dakota,” and 
“pirt That Grows Dollars.”’ They'll interest 
farmers; they’re free. Write 


NORTHERN IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


of gold- 


You ought to know more about 
the fortunes being made 
IN ARKANSAS RICE 
while land is still cheap. 
Write today for complete 
ar “The Rise of Rice.” 
W. LaBeaume, G.P. & 


T.A., St. 
Eswae Fleses Bidg., St. Louis. 


to make more money from 
less land. Ten acres of 
truck or frnit on the 
GULF COAST of TEXAS 
brings more net profit than 
50 acres in grain up North. 
Write today pou facts that prove. 
Alex. Hilton, G. P. A. Frisco Lines, 
952 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis. 


We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
Ways if you don’t find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm in a first 
Class diversified farming country close to the north 
line of lowa? If 80, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 


& sUburban 80, well improved, 40 acres in big a 
320 improved dairy farm; 320 improved farm; 
improved creek bottom, simply fine; 160 manele d; 
160 improved; 160improved; all in asmooth, well set- 
tied grain and stock country. EK will sell any of 
them on small payment down, balance 
leng time, low rate of inicrest. Don't wait 
a minute if you want bargains. 


M.J. BIDWELL, 


Southeast Missouri Lands 


in vicinity of Parma, centrally located in rich South- 
east Missouri. Drainage districts; county rapidly 
improving; prices advancing. 
w & HWY DE, 

























Severy, Kansas 





Parma, Mo. 


ARMERS-—Buy Willard Valley lands. Relin- 

quishments $5 to $10 per acre. Deeded land 610 

to 620 per acre. lnsial pumping plants at small cost. 

When trrigated, lands worth #100 per acre. Alfalfa, 
beans, pot 








lowa Lands For Sale ® Zor." 
te 690 per ac: Large list on request. Address 
SrAULDING & O'DONNELL, EKima, ia. 


ZN» for our list and maps of our fine improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 
d Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


sions. Actording to this system the 
grass is pastured down closely once 
every two or three months, but before 
being re-pastured it is allowed to grow 
up again. In the United States we 
have not time enough to follow either 
of these systems, and those farmers 
who have given the matter much 
thought have found that about the 
best thing they can do is to have at 
least two pastures; one for the hot, 
dry months of midsummer and early 
fall, and the other for late fall, winter 
and early spring pasture. The idea is 
to let the grass grow up tall and rank 
before pasturing and then as soon as it 
is pastured down close to stop and 
shift to another pasture.” 

Sometimes a tired expression comes 
over the boy’s face when he thinks I 
have been riding a hobby of mine too 
long. This time he asked, “Why make 
so much fuss over pastures anyhow? 
No one else around here does it, and 
they usually manage to get along first 
rate.” 

“Can a man afford to keep $150 an 
acre land in weedy pasture?” I asked. 
Most farmers whom I know say they 
can not, and so they plow up their 
pastures and put in corn . That’s one 
way of answering the question. An- 
other way is to make the pastures so 
good that they will pay just as much 
as corn. This means work. Manure 
must be spread in the winter; disking 
must be done in the spring if they are 
sod bound; seed must be put on bare 
spots; and weeds must be kept out by 
mowing, pulling, and hoeing. You do 
not think all this work will pay even 
on $150 land? Listen to what experi- 
ments have shown that a first-class 
acre of pasture will do. It will produce 
300 pounds of hog flesh, 300 pounds of 
steer flesh, or 1,800 pounds of milk 
containing 70 pounds of butter-fat. In 
other words, an acre of pasture should 
at the present market prices be worth 
in hog flesh, steer flesh or butter-fat 
produced about $15. If an acre of pas- 
ture is taken care of in the way I have 
told you, I am quite sure it would be 
worth more than this. 

“If you want to be a grain farmer, 
you needn’t bother about much pasture 
—but you, like most boys I know, like 





to handle stock. Stock on the place | 


means pasture. 
that your steers and hogs will put on 
gains costing from one and one-half to 
two and one-half cents a pound, and 
that your dairy cows will keep up their 
milk flow.” 

You want to find out all you can 
about pastures? I wish I could help 
you more, but the truth is that no one 
knows very much about them. The 
experiment stations have neglected to 
study pastures almost as much as have 
the farmers themselves. The thing for 
you to do is to keep your eyes open 
and try a few of these things which 
I have suggested when you get a 
chance, and then gradually as you be- 
come older you will learn quite exact- 
ly the very best way of handling pas- 
tures under your conditions. Remem- 
ber that Wallaces’ Farmer will be glad 
to help you at any time. If any of you 
have any particularly good pastures, 
*Wallaces’ Farmer would be glad to 
hear about them, provided you tell 
why they are good and what is being 
done to keep them good. 

Pasture grass is blue grass to the 
corn belt boy. Blue grass tertainly 
makes fine pasture. All kinds of stock 
like it and do well on it, but blue grass 
—good as it is—has some very bad 
faults. It is lazy, since it takes a long 
rest every summer during July, Au- 
gust and early September. It is hard 
to start, taking four or five years to 
make a good stand. In handling blue 
grass, we must take into considera- 
tion its habits and not pasture it too 
heavily in midsummer while it is rest- 
ing. Clover does not rest during mid- 
summer, as does blue grass, and for 
this reason it is a good plan to disk 
a mixture of red, mammoth and alsike 
clover in blue grass pastures every two 
or three years. White clover will come 
in of itself, apparently. It always 
makes me a bit sorry to see a blue 
grass pasture plowed up for corn, for 
I know that although this land will 
produce excellent corn yields it will 
take many years to get such a pasture 
started again. Of course, I realize that 
when land gets to be worth $150 an 
acre, there are parts of the farm that 
will pay better under cultivation yo 
in pasture, bu as of th 
opinion that it pays best in the end to 
leave rough, rolling —> 


Good pasture means | 





Every week brings 


getting the best, the most, and the i 
let, 


Ss. V. R HAYES, 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


new buyers to us from the west. Iowa and Illinois furnish the 
matter of education you should know about the farm 

still, if you want to buy a farm, it will be at such advantage 
deal home conditions for the least money. 


“Michigan Clover Farms,” and best of improved places. 


712 Ashton Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DRAGGED ROADS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


We had never supposed that the road 
drag would be practical in Pennsyl- 
vania, on account of the stones found 
on nearly all the roads, and the stone 
culverts on the hillsides diverting the 
water into the ditches on the side. 
There are some counties in the state, 
however, in which it seems to be prac- 
tical, for instance, Lancaster county, 
which, by the way, is regarded as the 
banner county in that state, agricul- 
turally speaking. 

In one township in this county they 
have adopted the practice of dragging 
the roads, and furnish some very in- 
teresting items as to the cost. For ex- 
ample, the cost of maintaining the dirt 
roads on the old plan was about $40 
per mile per annum. They have now 
adopted the method which we have 
recommended, having excellent super- 
vision, and having every farmer drag 
the roads along his own farm, paying 
him 40 cents a mile. They estimate 
that after two or three years the cost 
of maintaining these roads will be 
about $12 per mile per annum. Since 
they have adopted this plan, the town- 
ship has reduced the road tax one-half 
mill, has paid for permanent culverts, 
and has a balance of $1,300 in the 
treasury. These people would have 
counted any man insane who had pre- 
dicted such a thing some years ago. 

Now what has been done in this one 
township of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, can be done in nearly every 
township in the middle west. We hope 
that farmers will endeavor to carry 
out the new legislation in Iowa. If so, 
in a few years the result will be a 
demonstration of the fact that at the 
minimum of expense we can have first- 
class roads in the state at least nine 
months in the year, roads that are in 
themselves more desirable, if good at 
all, than any other road except mac- 
adam, which fs generally out of the 
question. In fact, it is either a well- 
drained, permanently bridged and cul- 
verted dirt road, or a brick road cost- 
ing some eight or ten thousand dollars 
a mile. And when the brick road is 
established, farmers will not be satis- 


| fied without a dirt road on at least one 





side of it, for use during dry weather. 





SOWING ALFALFA. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TI would like some information with 
regard to sowing alfalfa in August. 
Would it be better to drill it or sow it 
broadcast?” 

If our subscriber prepares a thor- 
oughly first-class seed bed we do not 
know that it will make a great deal of 
difference whether he sows the alfalfa 
broadcast or drills it. In Iowa we have 
always practiced sowing it broadcast. 
In Nebraska we have always drilled it. 
The important thing is to prepare a 
thoroughly good seed bed and then 
cover the seed sufficiently to insure 
germination. 


Apply for Information About 


CANADIAN LANDS 


Tax free ten years from 
date of sale to 


WATSON P. DAVIDSON, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pioneer Press Bidg. 


$15 PER AGRE 


Five hundred and eighty acres, three miles from 
Mora, with farmers’ telephone line and rural deliv- 
ery. Land lays level to rolling. Clay soil Was 
formerly in pasture and is well _ © timothy and 
clover. Running water. One the best stock 

prepositions in Kanabec county. , BR. #15 per acre. 
Investigate this. We are tn the rain belt. Crop con- 











tions good. Write for list of special , map 
and booklet. 
. E. Batherford & Co., Mora, Minn. 





ET IN LINE. All eyes are turned toward 
Remer, Cass Minnesota. Wild and im- 
proved lands at very low prices. Unexcelled for 
farming purpose. Write for prices and descriptions. 
Remzrz Lanp Company, Remer. Minnesota. 


has been selected for the New ity, N School. 


1 —_ | adi — three extra fine Se ae yh oir 7 


MARION MESSERSMITH 
R. F. D. Farnham, Nebraska 


COMING TO WESTERN CANADA? 


ad prairies yield rich returns 
am eiiteales intelligently. We ay a ecliaban 
course of instruction fn ne especially to Western 
B ecore of recog- 
ee experts, which an on save ad many blunders 
and ae vay. 


charge, postage prepaid 
School of Scientific of Western Canada 


(Limited) WINNIPEG, CANADA 


HOMES IN ee og yy 

We own 100 farms of acres oy and 
hran counties. Land Navel et. ky 
Chocolate loam soil. Inexhaus supply pure soft 
water. Climate perfect. Altitude 2700 feet. $15 per 
acre; terms per acre, 62 cash, $1.60 one year, $1.50 two 
zoom balance $10, on or before 87 years, 5% 











: ; Atlantic 
Jacksonville. Write BROWN & * EPES, 612 Bisbee 
Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 


The Best Bargain in Southern fa. 


330 ACRES 
Most like living in -_y~ good — —_ improved, 
easy terms if wanted, fine school, three churches, 
good stores and bank. peed ietechiomne this. Price 
$100 per acre. You can't beat it. 


BOSSERMAN BROSB., Murray, iowa 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for lst of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and timber lands, $6.00 to $190.00 per acre. 
Rich, productive soil. Fast growing country. Write 
for latest price list. 

MANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 


now. Ra age fairly well im d, 
160 ACRES tice isying piece of land; belongs ts 
heirs and must on 4. q J- 28,000. 
160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 














provements; belongs to widow lady 
who is anxious to 10 sell, Price $8,800. 
Do not wait te write, come at once. SPOHN BROS. , Barnet, Kansas 





FINE FARM FOR SALE 


A beautiful quarter section, five miles from best 
town in Brown County, Kansas; all tillable, nicely 
ogee fine neighorhood:* good schools. Price 

— $8,000 cash, balance time if destred. 
EO. LOCH, Marysville, Kansas 





**$40 PER ACKE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
from his land thisseason, not withstanding the 
Grouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn Clover country, only 24 
mnfles from the Iowa line. Prices right. 
BURT i. WELD - Stayton, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
e sell our own eam 


LAND CO., Wilimar, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FREE 200 PAGE BOOK, 


compiled by the State. Accurate 








dress STAT’ F IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


OKLAHOMA— Land ot Geocoin. 








The land of bright skies and bright pfospects ; the new 
Steste with room for all who are - 
thing better. Bryan County is its banner agricultural 
county, and Durant an educational center. Write for 
free booklet to POWERS & LORGE, Durant. Okie 

E ARM YOU WANT 

tm our f farms for sale tm 21 


new catalog 0 
Ask McBURNEY, STOCKING & CO., %43 
80. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, for free copy. 


EISER, IDAHO, offers wonderful oppor- 

tunities for Farmers, Investors, Steckmen and 

Fruit Growers. Splendid climate. Reliable infor- 

mation and illustrated literature free. Address 
Wiser CommEno1aL CLUB, Welser, Idaho. 


Culver Stock Farm for Sale 


One mile east of City, py containing 
865 acres. All in cultivation except 49 acres timber. 
Address W. W. CULVER, Culver Bldg., S&*. 
Louis, Meo., for full description. 


Splendid Stock Range 
in wonderful by region, 700 acres unexcelled 
grass One mile to side track 
and sntios Sveum St. Paul-Minneapotis. Bar- 


only 60 
ote eh only peracre. $1500 cash down. 
BAKER, “EL,” St. Croix Fall, Wisconsin. 














R. F. 
clay sage ante Mat free. The Evans, 
Hour Co., Fremont, Mich. 





JOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of 
i. L.. CRA 


VEN & CO., (smuawe, lowa 





ARMS for homeseekers, California and 
mg dairying. Homenteads. Bree booklet. 
geting, Homeasteads. — booklet. 
RTIS, Com’r, N. C. 0. Ry., Rawo, Nev. 











pir eairaeg se ts torte. 
and fail 
Fleming "s 
Spavin and inghene Paste 


refunded it ander oar dgesn't make t 
Etauto ap cases cured by a single 45- 
a app tcation occasionally two re- 
Cures Bone Spavin, fineyone and 
dsboine new and old cases ali ot used 
on splint, curb oF 60 soft ov "Witte foo 
ing’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
blemishes, and we send 
| + free. "fooed‘{ it | Betere vou treat ay, hes 
192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, vacrably pound in leatherette. 


EMING BROS., Chemists, (2 
avs Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL. 


Don’t Haye a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
faving horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
AL will convince any hérse owner that it will 

yo 3 eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has becu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried ‘and failed. 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
Boney if 1t does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of 
visio Remedy Ass’s, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicege im, 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
fno ieblaestion CURE 


P ‘The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
oe 81 years sale, Send for 


































WINOLLIGNOD LSI 


“= YY 
uae Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 





CURES 


Neglect HEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 









will cure any case 


PACKACE 












Permanent 
CU RE Postpaid on receipt 
Safe- Certain cs) otpesce. ptive =— 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, Pa, 





EE A LT TT RT 
,HORSE OWNERS! USE 


GOMBAULT'S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A safe, speedy and positive cure. 
The safest, Beet BLISTER 
ever used. Removes all bunches 
from Herses. Imposssible to 
ype scar or blemish. Send 
descriptive circulars. 





THE LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O. 








KENDAL | '§ SPAVIN CURE 


remedy you can alwa: 
enn on to cure P amnbog Curb, o Spain 
Ringbone or any lameness. 








EAVES <= ==o 
THE INDIANA & OHIO 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


Organized In 1886 
Paid.up Capital, $200,000.00 


Insures horses, mules and cattle against death from 
any cause. Special 30-day foaling policies issued. 
‘Write today for full information. 


Home Office: 124 Main St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
PATENT LAWYERS 


ORWIG & BAIR 


608 Crocker Bldg., Des se Metnes, Iowa 
Reference: Wallaces’ Farme 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE YEAST TREATMENT. 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“I have a high-grade Percheron mare 
weighing 1,650 pounds. She ig now ten 
years old, and has had but one colt, 
when she was four years old. I have 
bred her every year since. I would 
like to use the yeast treatment, but 
do not know how. Please explain 
fully.” 

We do not know whether the yeast 
treatment will be of help in a case of 
this kind. It has been found helpful 
where the cause of failure to breed 
was due to an acid condition of the se- 
cretions. The yeast tends to correct 
this condition. It is used as follows: 

Take an ordinary two-cent cake of 
compressed yeast and make it into a 
paste with a little warm water. Allow 
this to remain in a moderately warm 
place for twelve hours and then add 
one pint of lukewarm, freshly boiled 
water, mix and allow to stand for an- 
other twelve hours. Prepare this mix- 
ure twenty-four hours ahead of the 
time the mare or the cow is expected 
to come in heat, and inject it into the 
vagina the moment she is seen to be 
in heat; then wait to breed until just 
before she goes out of heat. 

This treatment has been found help- 
ful in cases of both mares and cows 
where failure to breed was due to an 
acid condition of the secretions which 
destroyed the germs. If the failure to 
breed is due to a closure of the womb 
or some other condition, we would not 
anticipate satisfactory results from 
this treatment, although it will do no 
harm, 





FIGHT THE DROUTH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The experiment station here is re- 
ceiving so many inquiries in regard to 
the proper methods of cultivating corn 
during dry weather that it is deemed 
advisable to call attention to some 
means of saving soil moisture and of 
fighting the drouth that is threatening 
the entire state this summer. 

Very little can be done to save the 
uncultivated crops, like oats and grass, 
but so far as corn or any other culti- 
vated crop is concerned, a drouth may 
be effectively fought by continued and 
persistent cultivation of the right sort. 
If a mulch of loose, dry soil is kept on 
the ground, a great amount of water 
will be saved that would otherwise 
come to the surface of the soil and 
evaporate and be lost. The most ef- 
fective mulch is one about three inch- 
es deep, made by a small shoveled, 
shallow-running implement that will 
leave the ground practically level. A 
spring tooth cultivator with six or 
eight shovels on each gang is one of 
the best implements for dry weather, 
or a one horse garden plow after the 
corn is too large to work with the ordi- 
nary cultivator. If other implements 
are used, they should be run shallow, 
60 as not to disturb the corn roots at 
a time when they are so badly needed. 
These small-toothed implements leave 
a loose, dry layer of soil on top for a 
mulch, which acts like a_ blanket 
thrown over the ground, and keeps the 
water from being lost by evaporation. 

The drier the weather, the oftener 
a man should cultivate, in order to 
keep a good mulch, and cultivation 
should be done at least once a week in 
a drouth. It is a good plan to con- 
tinue the cultivation even after the 
corn is too large to plow with the or- 
dinary cultivator. A one horse garden 
plow, or even an old mower wheel 
weighted down and dragged between 
the rows will give good results, and 
in such dry weather as the present will 
add considerable to the yield of the 
crop. 

Some people have the idea that it 
does no good to cultivate corn during 
dry weather, when it is clean and the 
ground loose, but this is a mistaken 
idea. The oftener one cultivates, the 
more water he will save, for if the 
ground is left unstirred very long, the 
particles settle together again and the 
water can get through the mulch to 
the surface of the ground, and hence 
be wasted. 

The only way to fight a drouth in 
the corn field is by continued and per- 
sistent, shallow and level cultivation, 
and the man who follows this plan will 
win out when he goes to harvest his 


crop. 
Cc. B. HUTCHISON. 
University of Missouri. 


LOW RATES EAST. 
Special low rates via the Chicago and 
North Western to Detroit, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
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CBER im CBFR 


THIS IS COLE BROS. TRADE MARK 


CBFR WR corn Ry CBFR 


THIS TRADE MARK oo FOR THE HIGHEST QUALITY IN 
LIGHTNING RODS 


cern YM conn MR coer WR corr 


1 COLE | anes. FRANKLIN LIGHTNING ROD HAS CBF a STAMPEQ 
THE COUPLING OF EVERY ROD SECTIO 

coLe | ones. FRANKLIN ROD, IS THE WORLD'S. BEST 

| LIGHTNING ROD. 

| cOLe ease, | Aen Bene yg BM. ee ees In USE 

THIS IS THE MOST. EXPENSIVE ROD MADE AND PCAN "NOT BE SOLD 

CHEAP, BUT IT PROTECTS FROM LIGHTNING, AND LASTS AS LONG 
HU REDS OF THOUSANDS. OF BUILDINGS 

A 
) IN UN UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES, ARE NOW 
SAFE FROM LIGHTNING UNDER THISIMPERIAL PROTECTOR 
RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. PATRONIZE THEM. 


810 TO S20 SOUTH SEVENTH STRECT SAINT LOUIS 




















COO 
: GALVANIZED AND PAINTED 
. $150 FOR 10050 FT.ANDUP 


Acknowledged the best Roof covering manu 
See's facured, With ordinary care will last for 
re many years. iy te . of satisfied customers 
everywhere have proven its virtue. Suitable 
for covering any building, also used exten- 
sively for ceiling and siding. Fire Proof and 
Lightning Proof. 
We have two fred 2 Qureradey os Cutatets 
e ur grade No. 15 rust proo 
"Galvanized : alvanized Steel or- 
aotal c v_ri <fike illustration). Sheets 













standing seam roofing, ori re 

© is our 

Painted Steel Roofing: , 1-2 is," 
t of our grade No. 10 flat painted, steel roofing. 

We can furnish this same grade, painted No. 10, cor- 


to all points in the United States east of Colorado, 
except Cklahoma and Texas. Quotations to other 
points on application. i 
hip this root geareatesd. or money svetunded. we WwW 
ehip this roofing with privilege of examina eeyyee s 
t son x f you send one-forth of the amount of your order pe ed aa 100 anew — — er $1 85 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES, ALSO ASK FOR OUR ROOFING CATALOG No. N. K. 52° 
A valuable book filled with information re regarding all pot of Steel Corrugated and Ready Roofing. Ex- 
plains how easily this material can be applied to the roof, also describes our complete stock of fancy meta} 
ceilings—quotes our low prices on Sidings—Eave ‘Troughs—Down Spouts— Etc,, Etc, Write us to-day, 


‘CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts.» Chicago. 























CATTLE 


FROM 


MEXWUY Bicckicgoids” 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
reventive. 
No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE,,DAVIS«<6¢ COMPANY 


OEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL INDUSTRYA ‘PETROIT.MICH.U.S.As 











Cincinnati, Atlantic City, New York City, 
Portiand, Me., and other seaside and 
mountain resorts. Direct connection at 
Chicago with all lines. For information 
apply to any ticket agent of The North 
Western Line. 


The Ever-Lasting Kind 


P= Steel Frames 
Champion U.- S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good _ full Pn! ere 
Waltm Scncee'® naa 
Cheapest of all powe: On t t 
per horse power per hour, ‘Nothing can equal. 


CHICAGO 
FIVE YEAR 
caret | ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
We buildail Hop- 


aot yg Fo FOR THE FARM 


Inducements 
intr in new lo- Make them yourselves by our system. Cost very 
—_— ene stating reasonable where you have our plant installed. Write 
and style wanted, for free booklet telling all about it. A postal card 

or letter, giving us your name and address, will bring 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. it. Address 
STORAGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., Des Moines, lowa 
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Cow Figures that 
Make You Think 


Aherd of 26 Jersey Cows owned 
b BA a. ard, Lay 
. Y., produced an average 
5,631 Ibs. 359 Ibs. butter 
during 1910. e ave value 
of erednet per cow was $125.20; 
the average cost of feed $56.00. 


In the same year David C. Dil- 
worth’s herd of 20 Jerseys at 
Spokane, Washington, averaged 
6,770 lbs. milk and 346 lbs. but- 
ter fat. Nine were heifers with 
first calves. The gross product 
sold at wholesale for $4007.80. 


In 1909, C. D. Hazen’s herd at 
White River, Vt., 26 —— 
averaged 5477 lbs. milk, 302 Ibs. 
butter fat and returned $1.72 
for every dollar expended 


The Jersey Pays 


If your cows do not, give this 
matter serious thought. Write 
for further facts to 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St, New York 


$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
piece staves. Best 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 
and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We’ll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 


Genuine 
Oregon 
Fir Silos 


Don't buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 

Write us today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO AND 
SUPPLY CO. 








P. 0. Bax 468 
Bes Moines, towa 


















Always ready for business; easy_to set 
up and operate: never clogs. 

bullt—no wood to twist and warp. Write 
for new book, “How te Prepare Ensitage’’ 
—it’s FREE. Agents wanted in several 
localities. attractive proposition. 

2 Di buting ints in U. 8. 
MACHINE CO. 
Shorteviile, N. Y. 


Now in useeverywhere. Any user 
= tell you why tndiena Giics are 


he high iced feed stion— 
USworrorirs. Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas bity, 
Mo. Write for Silo Today. 
SNDIANA SILO COMPANY 
384 Union Buliding, Anderson, ind. 
ECG mananove. DesMotnes, Iowa, 


Our W. Sales Agent. 

Bullt of one-piece clear firstaves 
with patent swinging door and 
clincher frame. The only silo on 
the market where quality, work- 
manship of the first order and con- 
venience are combined in making 
2 silo that will suit the most exact- 
ing. We aiso build fir tanks. 


Write for our free book, “The Silo 
as 2 Profit Maker.” 


, IOWA TANK & SILO CO. 


DEPT. D 


Black Hawk Wat’! Bonk Bidg., WATERLOO, IOWA 
An Untimited and Unconditional Guarantee 


Yes, me are civing an unlimited free trial aed unconditional grarar‘er wth 

The separat- 
National Cream Separator, 7s scp 
revolutionized the entire cream separator indus- 
try. The wonderful Vortspoon—the one-piece 
skimming device—has made the National the 
most perfect separator in the world. Easy to 
clean and takes all the cream 


Write today fer full particulars of our remarkable free offer. 
Weite now before you lay the paper aside. 
HASTINGS INDUSTRIAL CO. Dept. 377K Marine aL. 


























WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dany. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. estiens concerning dairy 
management will be chee \y answered 








FOR PURER MILK. 


The New York Experiment Station, 
at Geneva, has been for some time 
studying methods of obtaining cleaner 
and purer milk. Contamination of 
milk is of three kinds. First, disa- 
greeable odors, second an excessive 
number of bacteria, and third mechan- 
ical dirt. The station found that by 
using a simple covered milk pail the 
number of bacteria in the milk was 
reduced from forty-eight to seventy 
per cent, and a large part of the dirt 
eliminated. We print a picture here- 
with of the kind of a pail which the 





fect of weeds on the value of silage 
depends upon the kind of weeds. Most 
of our ordinary weeds would, we be- 
lieve, prove beneficial rather than 
harmful. 

Corn which is to be put in the silo 
should not be left to lie on the ground 
for any length of time after cutting. 
Making silage is just the opposite of 
putting up hay, since moisture helps 
rather than hinders silage preserva- 
tion. In fact, corn which is dry should 
be wet with water so that it will pack 
tightly enough to keep out the air and 
thus keep properly. It is true that 
fodder which is quite green when put 
into the silo will generally make a 
sourer silage than will the drier corn. 
There is, no doubt, a happy medium 
which is to be met here, the object to 
be obtained being a silage which is 
moist enough to pack and keep well 




















OPEN PAIL. 


station recommends. It will be noticed 
that it is simply a common milk pail 
to which the tinner has added a hood 
covering most of the top. The open- 
ing is oval in shape and about 5x7 
inches. The hood should be made as 
shown in the cut, and the top of the 
hood where it fastens to the pail 
should be flush with the pail, so that 
no milk will remain in the crevices 
around it. It was found that by the 
use of this pail the number of bac- 
teria in the milk was reduced by from 
fifty to seventy per cent, and this after 
all ordinary precautions had been 
taken to secure pure milk by using 
the open pail. No strainer is used in 
the pail. The station recommends that 
the pail be free from either wire or 
c.oth strainers, owing to the difficulty 
of keeping them clean. If a pail of 
this kind is used, it will be found that 
the milk will not only be very much 
cleaner and freer from foreign sub- 
stances, but that it will keep sweet 
longer under the same conditions, ow- 
ing to the reduced number of bacteria 
it contains. 





NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. 


The preliminary announcement of 
the sixth annual national dairy show 
is now being sent out. The show will 
be held at Chicago, October 26th to 
November 4th, and it is hoped to make 
it the greatest educational exposition 
of the class which has ever been held. 
Fifteen thousand dollars will be offered 
in cash premiums for dairy cattle, and 
there will be a large number of spe- 
cial premiums awarded in the milk, 
cream and butter test. Scholarships 
in the national judging contest will be 
given by several western agricultural 
colleges. Any of our readers who de- 
sire to secure further information can 
do so by addressing the National 
Dairy Show Association, Chicago. 





SILO QUESTIONS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me if weeds cut in 
with silage do any damage and if cat- 
tle will eat them? I wish to cut my 
eorn with a binder so as to take every- 
thing in the row. Will it do to cut corn 
for the silo several days ahead of time 
and allow it to lie on the ground be- 
fore filling the silo? One man told me 
that it was better to do that way so as 
to let the vinegar dry out. I built two 
silos last fall, 120 tons each, and will 
put up another 140-ton silo this fall. I 
fed the silage mostly to feeding steers. 
I believe these two silos paid their 
first cost at one filling.” 

Ordinary weeds hurt silage very lit- 
tle if at all. In fact, a California dairy- 
man a number of years ago stated 
that the best silage he ever made was 
from weeds, Of course the exact ef- 


SAME PAIL COVERED BY TINNER. 


and also be succulent and palatable, 
while at the same time it is not too 
acid. The best way to obtain this, we 
believe, is to allow the corn fodder to 
get very nearly ripe, the ears com- 
mencing to dent, and the lower leaves 
starting to turn yellow. 
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BEE BULLETIN. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 447, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. c., deals with the 
ins and outs of honey production. The 
management of bees at the different 
seasons of the year, swarming, hand- 
ling the honey, protecting from dis- 
eases, and a large amount of general 
information is given. This bulletin 
may be had free on application. 


ANNE 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost r 
but may be bought on rect f emer 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 


bay <The 
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Don’t buy an ensilage cutter until you have 
read our catalogue. Send for it today. 
Mubbard Co., s, 





Warsaw-Wilkinson (o,, 70 Highland Ave., Worsaw, N.Y. 














A tubercle-free herd is imperative as 


In vials of 4c.c 
In vials of 8 c.c., 
In Vials of 20 c.c 

In vials of 40 c.c., 1 
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Let in the Light! 


Don’t run a dairy in the dark! 


Test your Gattle 
with Tuberculin! 


imperative from a financial and business standpoint. 
The Mulford Brand of Tuberculin is absolutely reliable. 


Consult Your Veterinarian 
VETERINARY TUBERCULINS 


Ready for use; each 4 c.c. represents sufficient Tuberculin for one test. 
. 25 


In aseptic glass syringes of 4 ¢.c., one test, $0.45. 


Anthrax (or Charbon) Vaccine protects your stock 
Hog Cholera Serum protects Hogs against Cholera 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Chemists 


PHILADELPHIA 
New Werk St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis Toronte Seattle 





a sanitary proposition, and still more 


In vials of 100 c.c., 25 tests..... 
In vials of 200 c.c., 50 tests.. 
In vials of 400 c.c., 100 tests.. seve 
In vials of 1000 €.c., 250 tests...........0665- 





upen request 































APPLETON 
+» C)UALITY 


a ARM MACHINE: 














Clogging; one lever starts and 
butor, handy side table, 


enteed (under equal conditions 


filustrated catalog. 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
432 Fargo St., Batavia, Il, 


Mr. Bert Brown 
and turn: losin, position into a winn 

and tures veton Self Feed Silo Filler, and feed 
ing his cattle silage. 


APPLETON SILO FILLER 


ade in sizes to fit every need. Has @ solid oak 
positive feed; trav 
;four spiral 


8 pecia springs to 
prevent binding and 
both feed 


+ flexible swivel top distri- 
rollers and y ude table, detachable foot boart 


safety device to prevent breakage. Soe 


the hiredman) thrive on silage. 


It is cheap and very valuable 
Stim: 


feed, relished greatly 

o ulates the appetite and aids 
Healthy animals mean greater profit. 
of Wasco, Il}. saved over $100 a month 
ing one by 


It will pay you also to invest in an 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














ON A RENTED FARM. 


An old farmer sat listening to a pro- 
fessor expounding the gospel of put- 
ting up good buildings. “The expendi- 
ture,” said the professor, “may seem 
large, but will pay good interest.” 
“What about the principal; when will 
that come back?” asked the farmer. 

It is important on a farm, and espe- 
ciaily on a rented farm, to make sure 
that the expenditure will insure re- 
turns which will not only pay good in- 
terest, but the principal as well. The 
poultry breeder who himself puts up 
a new house on a rented farm rather 
than limit the number of chickens he 
keeps, should be quite sure that his 
principal is insured to him. Unless 
this is assured, he would better make 
movable coops, brooders and houses, 
which will be of assistance to his wife 
in raising the young crop, and sell off 
all but a breeding pen of his best birds 
each year, keeping just enough to fill 
the house comfortabiy. We have grown 
accustomed to keeping numbers of 
chickens on the farms. From one to 
two hundred chickens seem to belong 
to the place, just as horses, cows and 
hogs belong; but horses, cows and 
hogs usually give signs of their dis- 
pleasure at being over-crowded, and 
the farmer is not nearly so apt to stint 
them in room in the barns and stables 
as he is to put three times as many 
chicKens in a house as it should hold. 
If a chicken dies, the loss is trifling, 
and not until enough have died to 
wake him up does he really care suf- 
ficiently about the matter to look for 
a reason, ‘The best way to prevent 
trouble from over-crowding is to sell 
all the chickens in excess-of the num- 
ber the house chould hold, in the fall, 
or as early as their size will permit. 
Put the money a new house would cost 
into conveniences which can be taken 
with you. Make some good brood 
coops, With portable, knock-down runs. 
A coop 22x24 inches on the ground, 24 
inches high in front, and 16 inches high 
in rear, made of ten inch boards, is a 
convenient size. We had some such 
coops with tops hinged to enable us 
to sun and air the entire coop by rais- 
ing the top, but a high wind took the 
tops of two such coops off their hinges 
and some fine chickens were drowned, 
so we have adopted the plan of hing- 
ing the lower half of the back, the 
front being nailed tight, making it 
proof against high winds. The coops 
are sunned by turning upside down. 
The runway to these coops is two feet 
wide, two feet high, and twelve feet 
long. By removing frequently to fresh 
ground, a clean, safe, convenient shel- 
ter is provided for hen and chicks for 
weeks—for five months if but a few 
are kept in them, the -runway moved 
daily, and the coop enlarged. Coop 
and pen do not cost over five dollars. 

A set of four nests for broody hens, 
with a 1x6 foot runway divided into 
four parts, makes the care of broody 
hens easy. 

Roosting coops for growing chickens 
have a wire covered door, covering 
two-thirds of the front, which is eight 
feet long. Each end is boarded to en- 
close a broad, low roost a foot from 
the ground. Each surface of the coop 
makes one piece, the whole is put to- 
gether with screws, and knocked down 
for convenience in moving. There are 
no floors; the coops should be moved 
frequently to fresh ground, however, 
to insure cleanliness. 

Recently a gentleman was complain- 
ing that he had put up a chicken house 
at his own expense on a rented place 
because he expected to remain there 
for ten years, but the owner died, the 
son wanted the farm, and gave the 
tenant notice to leave or pay an in- 
creased rent, which he could get from 
another party because of the improve- 
ments the tenant himself had added. 
No matter how good an understand- 
ing the tenant thiks he has, he should 
put up buildings the cost of which 
comes out of his own pocket in such 
@ way that he can take them with him 
when he moves. It takes a long time 


to get one’s principal as well as in- 
terest out of most improvements. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


METHODS FOR PRESERVING EGGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


That eggs can be satisTactorily pre- 
served for from eight to twelve months 
has been proven by numerous experi- 
ments. Of course, for the farmer who 
desires to keep only small quantities, 
it is necessary that the method be 
thoroughly practical, as well as cheap. 

Contrary to the general belief that 
preserved eggs are usable only to a 
limited extent, they can be used in 
place of fresh eggs in a great many in- 
stances. It has been well demonstrat- 
ed that eggs preserved for eight to 
twelve months in either of the two 
solutions which I outline here can 
hardly be told from fresh ones. After 
they have been kept for a longer peri- 
od than this, the whites usually be- 
come more or less watery, and the 
yolks do not hold together so well; but 
they have been found to keep for from 
eighteen to twenty months, and still 
be usable for any purpose where the 
yolks are broken. 

Many different methods have been 
tried, and with varying results. They 
include both liquid and dry methods, 
and among them have been the follow- 
ing: Dry salt, dry wood ashes, dry 
oats, powdered sulphur, ground gyp- 
sum, permanganate of potash, brim- 
stone fumes and sulphur, salicylic 
acid, sait brine, vaseline, eggs dipped 
in melted paraffine and packed in 
some dry substance, eggs dipped in 
collodium and packed in some dry sub- 
stance, eggs dipped in a solution of 
gum arabic and packed in a dry sub- 
stance, water glass solutions of vari- 
ous strengths, and lime water and salt 
solutions. 

If the eggs are to be kept only a 
short time, they may be packed in 
some of the dry substances, and fairly 
good results obtained; but these meth- 
ods can not be depended upon for long- 
er than two or three months. Greas- 
ing the eggs with vaseline has been 
found to keep them for three to four 
months, but some claim that the eggs 
absorb the taste of the vaseline. Sali- 
cylic acid, cottonseed oil and alcohol; 
salicylic acid and cottonseed oil; gum 
arabic, and collodium have all failed 
to give satisfactory results. 

The two methods which have been 
reported satisfactory by a number of 
experiment stations are, first, the solu- 
tion of water glass, and, second, lime 
water. 

Water glass is a soluble alkaline sili- 
cate of sodium or potassium, and can 
be purchased either in liquid or crys- 
talline form. It is not expensive, cost- 
ing about ten to fifteen cents a pound, 
and one pound is sufficient to preserve 
about fifteen dozen eggs, the cost be- 
ing about one cent per dozen. 

Various strengths of water glass 
have been tried, but it seems to be the 
concensus of opinion that a solution 
of about ten per cent gives the great- 
est satisfaction. The water used for 
the dilution should in all cases be 
boiled, and then cooled to an ordinary 
temperature. Then, to nine parts of 
water add one part of water glass. 
This may be kept in some sort of a 
vessel and poured over the eggs as 
needed. 

For best results, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the eggs be fresh when 
put in the solution. For this reason, 
store eggs are unsatisfactory, as you 
have no proof of their age, and during 
the warm summer days development 
may start in a few hours. 

Any kind of large vessel that will 
hold water, and from which rapid 
evaporation can be checked will serve 
the purpose. The eggs should be put 
in the vessel as they are gathered, 
and enough of the solution poured in 
to cover them well. They should be 
covered to a depth of about three inch- 
es when the jar is full, and a fairly 
tight lid or board put on to prevent 
evaporation. Set in a fairly cool, dark 
place, and after a crust has formed 
over the top, do not disturb. If any 
of the water evaporates it will cause 
a sediment to settle to the bottom and 
cement the lower eggs together. To 
prevent this, keep adding boiled water 
as evaporation takes place. 

For the lime water method, slake 
four pounds of good quicklime with 
five gallons of water, and allow to 
stand for a few hours. After the ex- 
cess of lime has settled out, the clear 
liquid can be drawn off; and this is 
the solution to be used. Some stations 
recommend adding about two pounds 
of salt to the solution while hot, to 
give the eggs a better flavor. How- 
ever, this is not necessary to preserve 








them. Sometimes it is necessary to 
add a small amount of lime after it 
has stood for some time, to replace 
what has been separated out by the 
action of air. As with the water glass 
solution, fresh lime water should be 
added as evaporation takes place. 

With both methods, when it is de- 
sired to open the jars, the crust can 
be broken, part of the eggs removed, 
and a new crust allowed to form. In 
winter, the eggs will keep for two or 
three weeks after being removed from 
the preservative. 

Eggs should not be washed before 
putting in preservative, as this re- 
moves part of the natural covering 
and will allow more evaporation from 
the eggs. All vessels should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and scalded before be- 
ing used. The secret of success in 
preserving is to use absolutely fresh 


eggs. 
H. H. SIMPSON. 
New Mexico Agricultural College. 


NOTES. 


Turkey hens make the best of moth- 
ers for late hatched chicks if they can 
be kept out of tall weeds and wet 
grass. A stubble field, a turkey moth- 
er and a brood of July hatched chicks 
made a combination which brought 
those chicks to equal size with May 
hatches by October. 

Poults should be fed a little at a 
time and often. We buy the one-sixtb 
grain calomel tablets, and give one 
occasionally to a poult which seems 
out of condition, following it with a 
half-teaspoon of castor oil. A few 
drops of turpentine in the mash is a 
preventive of worms, which cause 
more deaths than they get blamed for. 
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Free Book 





Successful Incubators 


have 20 years experience back of them. Every fault 
of others eliminated. New special features developed 
this year. Ventilation, heating, reguiation—all per- 
fect. Don’t experiment, Get a SUCCESSFUL—the 
sure, sc money-maker. Get our price and book 
NOW, ou want booklet on **Proper Care and 
Feeding J One, Ducks and Turkeys,” send 10c, 
talogue is FREE. Write postal. 


pr serene Co., 981 Second St. , Des Moines, Ia, 


125 Egg Incubator “2910 
> and Breeder Or 
peer for $10 : 
paid east of Roc m®, Hot 
. copper tanks, double h.. 


mttis glass doors. Free catalog 
describes them. Send for it today, 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 116, Racine, Wis. 


OLD TRUSTY INCUBATOR 
LESS THAN S10 PREFAic 


My profit less than 70 cents on each—based 
on output of 100,000 machines. Don’t buy any 
till you get my book—best ever published on the 
subject. Sent free. Address 


M. M. JOHNSON, Clay Center, Nebr. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


“Weight With Quality” 


Eggs and yearling hens and cock birds at reduced 
prices. Never had a better lot of young birds matur- 
ing for the fall and winter trade. If you will want 
birds for breeding or exposition purposes later, send 
for catalogue now. 


J, E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


ILEA’S ‘**Ringlet’’ Barred Kock eggs at 

half price. +-¥ $1.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 

75 cents 15, $1.25 30, $4100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa. 


UFF Plymouth Rocks. 
bred, excellent layers. 













































30 eggs for $1.50. Pure 
Otto Koerth, Jonia, Ia. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. €. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Price of eggs for balance of May and June reduced 
to $3.50 per hundred. Farm range of over 200 fine red 
females headed by 25 cockerels scoring from 
to 92%. Special pen exhibition quality $1.25 per 15. 
F. O. MARTIN, Floyd, lowa 


OSE Comb R. Reds— After June ist, eggs 

a — at Bate price. Eges from range flock, 

$2.50 A few yearling breeders for sale. 
MRs. HARLAN 3 MACY, Searsboro, lowa, R. 2. 

I. Reds, both combs. Eggs, #2 per 50; $3.50 per 

e hundred. Hens for sale. Prices reasonable. 

Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, lowa. 

















LEGHORNS. 





C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 

. a farm flock, $1 per 15; 61.75, 30; 2, 45; @4 

00, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
aoinen, Russell, lowa, 
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For Cemeteries, Sate, f Public Grounds, 
Country Homes, — Grounds or Drives, Etc. 
Eneseental Entrances 
Cyclone “says Fersess 
are indespensable fo: all met dy well arranged grounds. 


They give beauty and distinction as well as perfect pro- 
tection from treepass and depredation. 
The Fence is made of heavy wires, heavily galvanized. 
Self adjusting to uneven ground. Won't sag or slacken. 
— up = steel or wooden posts. 
r free catalog shows many beautiful exclusive patterns 
adapted to every purpose Write for it today and act our 
to Churches and Cemetery Associations. 
CYCLONE FENCE Co., 
DEPT. 124 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 




























Now is the time to ‘figure on them. 
Get the best while you're atit. Don’t 
buy till you get my 1911 proposition. It’s 

ahummer. Saves you 3%. The famous 


Iowa Gates 


12 boerd gates and all metal gates. 
yo yt Hig Carbon Steel Tubing. 
60 days’ trial on your piace. Write quick. 
JOSEPH 8 CLAY, Manager 
IOWA GATE CO. 

Sth Street 
Gedar Falis 




















































The oonene gate on the market. A few 
points—Built of Heavy Channel Steel—Swings 
both ways—Locks automatically—Easily adjust- 
ed to any height— Will not sag. Write today for 
price and full information. ship on 30-day 
Free Trial. No money dow 


C. 1. GADE, 25 Main St, 








lowa Falis, lowa 








Rust Proof Bull S aaa 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 
sancagt PRICES: 
Cents Per Rod Up. 
We a. aa freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
OEPT. 72 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Can't-Sag Gates | 


Neat, strong. Lastalifetime. Thirty 
Days Free Trial. Five-Year Guaran- 
tee. Write for Free Booklet. 

ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
545W Fourth Street, Galesburg, lilinois 
























For Fences 


Peerless 
Wire Fence Go. 


GET A“SQUARE DEAL” 
When You Buy Your Next Wire Fence 


Square Deal Field and Hog Fence is the best all 
around farm fence made. Users everywhere say 
that this fence, made of tough, heavily galvanized 
steel wire is Strong—Durable— Economical 
—Easy to Handle. Let us prove that Square 
Deal Fence will meet your every requirement. ‘Send 
& postal for Booklet A and attractive stick pin made 
from our famous Square Deal Lock. Both fre 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept. A, PEORIA, iLuinors 




















DUCKS 





[Per AN Runner duck eggs—15, $1; 50, $2.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





pray Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, $1 25 
per 13; #6 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, la. 


{pian Runner ducks. 
Kenwood Park, lowa. 





Catalog. Mrs. Cummins 








ORPINGTONS. 


Sic Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 
LF — y +x $1.25 per 15; $5 per 
ma’ r 15. 

Crareeetine iw a. 





Herman Hunt, 





iinet 
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Best for You 


"THE largest, 


strongest and 
most efficient live 
stock commission 
organization in 
the world. 


The fact that we handle 
more cattle, sheep and 
hogs than any other 
firm in existence, 
speaks for itself. 








It is always safe to 
consign to 


CLAY ROBINSON © 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


South Omaha Chicago 
Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Stoux City Denver 

So. St. Paul E. St. Louis 
Ez. Baffale Fort Werth 








30% MORE CROPS 


See Our Special Alfalfa Advantages 


Our free book on cultivation, “More Grain Per 
shows the sure way to get many more 
dollars from your field. Think of it, you, intelli- 

- gent farmers—30 per cent r crops— 
30 per cent more earnings—even better 
in dry seasons. Here is one of the fifty 
styles of 






Rolle the ground when drilling, packing the sub- 
surface and conservfhg moisture. The roller adds 
but little—surprisingly little—to draft. If desired, 
as in a wet season, roller may be taken off and used 
separately, This drill has wood bearings in each 
dise, giving less draft, no trouble, lese noise, uses 
lesa oil, gives much longer wear. Write for free 
book No. 82. Write the editor, who will tell you with 
our many years advertising he never heard of a dis- 
satisfied customer. 


The William Fetzer Co., Springfield, I. 


GRAIN DUMP 


SCHROEDER Portable Grain Dumps and 
Elevators were first en the market, and have 
been leaders ever since. Handle grain in any 
position—quicker, easier and better with greater 
capacity and lifting power. FREE BOOK of 
interest to every farmer who wants the best grain 
sae x made. Sent free fora a a 
SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 
130 raise Ave., Minier, Illinois 


The Youth’s Gompanion 


paper that should be in every home. Clean, 
windy. interesting stories. Practical educa- 
tional articles. Timely notes on current events. 
Amusing ancedotes are some of the many good feat- 
ures. Every member of the family from the young- 
est to the oldest enjoys the Youth’s Companion. 
Write today for subscription terms and sample copy. 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


LET SIMPLE SIMON ENGINE 
DO YOUR WORK 


Compact sturdy gasoline engine built espectally for 
farm use. Runs all day on small amvount of fuel. 
Sold on thirty-day trial. Broad five-year guarantee. 

We also make > ill All Metal Feed 
Grinder. Has interchangeable grinding burrs. 
Special introductory price to first customer in any 

















locality. Our complete Well Drilling Outfits are the 
best on the market. Get our catalogue before you 
buy. ARMSTRONG-.QUAM MFG. CO. 


2839 Chestnut Ss., 


A paseo eutit for an S rood horses 
and cows on every 


STEWART ccipetve mscane 


This machine does the work quickly and easily. 
The price all complete is only $7.S5@ at your deal- 
er’s. Write for complete catalogue. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
294 Ontarie St., Chicago, Ill. 


PROPERLY CARE FOR YOUR LAND 
BY THE USE OF A 


SPAULDING 


DEEP TILLING MAGHINE 


GALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. i, ALBION, MICH. 


Waterice, lewa 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


CORN FODDER VS. SORGHUM 
SOWN AFTER JULY FIRST ON 
SMALL GRAIN GROUND, 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“Our oats are very poor here on ac- 
count of the drought and heat. They 
seem to be drying up. I was thinking 
that if it did not rain this week I 
would plow up about eight or ten 
acres of them and plant to corn fod- 
der, double rowing it. Then I would 
cut with a harvester in the fall. I 
have a couple of bushels of good seed 
corn on hand now. Our hay here is 
almost a failure and I thought by 
planting to corn we could secure more 
winter feed for the cattle. What I 
wish to know is how late might I 
plant this corn for fodder to be used 
in that manner? What time shall I 
cut it? What is the best method of 
curing for feed? What is the feeding 
value of such fodder? Would it be 
better to buy sorghum? Our corn here 
is very promising but the small grain 
and hay is almost a failure. If you 
advise anything else to be sown to 
furnish winter feed for cattle other 
than corn fodder please state how 
much should be sown to the acre and 
at what time and in what manner it 
should be harvested. We are in great 
need of something to take the place 
of hay.” 

A very early variety of dent corn, 
one of the smaller varieties of flint 
corn, early amber sorghum and com- 
mon millet should all, under favorable 


conditions, mature in from 90 to 100 
days. Hungarian millet should be 
ready to cut for hay a week or ten 
days earlier than any of these. An 
early variety of corn thickly planted 
makes an excellent hay substitute but 
is not quite so commonly used as a 
catch crop as sorghum or millet, the 
reason being, we suspect, the extra ex 
pense of cultivating and harvesting. 
On the other hand the expense of seed 
is somewhat less for corn than for 
either sorghum or millet. The yield of 
digestible nutrients per acre is esti- 
mated to run about 10 per cent greater 
for corn fodder than for either sor- 
ghum or millet. Itemized the points of 
difference in the expense of raising 
the two crops are about as follows: 

Cost of seed, 50 cents for corn, $2.00 
for sorghum, $1.30 for millet. 

Cultivation, $1.50 for corn, nothing 
for either sorghum or millet. 

Total cost of harvesting, $3.50 for 
corn, and $1.60 for both sorghum and 
millet. 

The total cost of producing an acre 
of corn fodder will ordinarily run 
about $2.00 more than that required 
for the production of either sorghum 
or millet. The greater amount of di- 
gestible nutrients produced per acre 
makes up to some extent the greater 
expense. Analyses at the New Jersey 
station give approximately the follow- 
ing figures: 
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After the first of July it is late for 
either corn or sorghum in the latitude 
of South Dakota. The very earliest 
varieties of either dent or flint corn 
taking 85 to 90 days to make the best 
fodder. In our correspondent’s case 
we would be inclined to use sorghum 
rather than fodder corn, unless the 
seed which he has on hand is of a 
very early variety of corn. He asks 
what time to cut fodder corn and how 
to handle it for feed. Corn for fodder 
purposes is at its best when cut just 
after the ears have become well dent- 
ed and the lower leaves are commen- 
cing to turn brown, but while the up- 
per leaves are yet green. A convenient 
way of handling such fodder is to cut 
with a corn harvester, allowing the 
shocks to lie on the ground for a few 
hours if they are fairly green, and 
then shocking. After the fodder has 
been in the shock for a few weeks it 
will be dry enough to either shred or 
store in a shed or barn. There is con- 
siderable dispute as to the merits of 
shredding. With corn planted at the 
ordinary time and in the ordinary 
manner cut for fodder we would be in- 
clined to shred if it were at all con- 





venient. With corn planted for fod- 
der very thickly after the first of July, 
however, we would rather doubt 
whether it would pay very well to 
shred since the stalks will be so fine 
that the cattle should handle the 
whole plant without waste. The feed- 
ing value of such corn fodder has been 
estimated by Professor Haecker as 
$4.90 per ton as compared with tim- 
othy at $6.00. The yield should run 
three to four tons per acre. 

Growing either sorghum or millet for 
hay is very simple. Both are either 
drilled or broadcasted, sorghum at the 
rate of 75 to 100 pounds of seed to the 
acre and millet at the rate of three 
pecks to a bushel. Sorghum harvesting 
is put off until the first light frost 
or till the grain is nearly ripe. Millet 
is cut after the heads have come out, 
but before any seeds are formed. A 
convenient method of handling either 
sorghum or millet is to cut with a 
mower and let the grass lie in the 
swath until wilted but not entirely dry 
and then to gather into cocks and let 
stand until thoroughly cured. 





WHITENED HEADS OF WHEAT— 
WHEAT STEM MAGGOTS. 


An lIowa correspondent sends us 
some samples of whitened wheat heads 
in the straw of which we find some 
whitish-green worms about one-fourth 
of an inch long, and pointed at one 
end. He writes: 

“The wheat I am sending you is in- 
fested with a little worm. The field 
that is being worked by the pest is on 
fall plowing. Will you please tell me 
what it is?” 

The wheat stem maggot is one of a 
number of insects which bore in wheat 
straw and capse the heads to turn 
white. Asa general rule, none of them 
cause any very great damage. The 
injury which they do bring about may 
be largely prevented by burning or 
plowing under the stubble as quickly 
as possible after harvest time. Why 
this is good in the case of the wheat 
stem maggot is soon seen when the 
habits of the pest are studied. The lit- 
tle whitish-green worm stays in the 
straw where it has been working till 
a short time after wheat harvest, when 
it changes into a little whitish-yellow 
fly which lays more eggs later in the 
season to continue the pest. It is evi- 
dent that if we can destroy the stubble 
and the straw soon after harvest, the 
little whitish-green worms will be 
killed; no flies will appear, and future 
damage will be largely avoided. Of 
course, in cases where grass is seeded 
with wheat it is not practical to burn 
the stubble or plow it under. 





FOOD FOR BEES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Missouri subscriber writes: “We 
are having a very severe drouth in my 
part of Missouri, and bees are having 
a hard struggle to make a living, with- 
out storing up any honey. Is pure 
sorghum molasses good feed for bees? 
We have a lot of sorghum that is not 
soured, but pure and sweet, and if we 
get any honey we will have to feed 
our bees.” 

Sorghum molasses is not a good 
food for bees, although it may be given 
in small quantities to prevent them 
from starving. Some bee-keepers who 
have attempted to feed it to their bees 
have found that they would not take 
it. This inquirer is advised to try the 
molasses in small quantities, and if the 
bees take it, to continue feeding it in 
small quantities till the honey flow be- 
gins. 

Care should be taken in feeding any 
kind of artificial syrup to prevent rob- 
bing. The syrup should be put into 
the hive and not outside. A very good 
way to feed is to put on an empty 
super over the brood nest and put the 
syrup in it in a shallow dish with a 
piece of thin cloth to cover the dish 
and dip into the syrup. When begin- 
ning to feed in this way, a little of the 
syrup should be spilled over the frame 
to start the bees to eating it. They 
will soon find the dish after they get 
a taste. The cover of the hive should 
be put on tight to prevent bees from 
other hives getting in. 

The subject of feeding bees is a 
very important one. The crop of 
honey will not be harvested unless 
there is a sufficient number of bees to 
gather the nectar, and the bees will 
not breed in large number sunless they 
have a sufficient quantity of food to 
keep them iz a prosperous condition. 
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The best food to give bees at any time 
of the year is honey; the next best is 
a syrup or candy made of granulated 
sugar. It does not pay to feed inferior 
food to bees. It will be found to be 
more economical in the long run to 
sell the sorghum molasses and buy 
granulated sugar to feed the bees. 
Even if the sorghum should be the 
means of saving the bees in the drouth 
—if any of it is stored in the frames 
where it will be used in the winter it 
will probably result in the death of the 


If every bee-keepe> would make it 
the rule of his mangement to save 
enough honey in frames to keep the 
bees in a prosperous condition tii] the 
hew crop comes in, just as every farm- 
er saves enough corn and oats and 
hay for his stock, there would be a 
smaller loss of colonies and a larger 
crop of honey each year. The frames 
of honey can be kept from year to year 
in perfect condition provided they are 
put in a warm, dry place, where there 
is plenty of light to keep the moths 
away and proper precautions are taken 
to prevent the mice and rats from 
gnawing the combs. 

With these frames of honey on hand 
when the bees begin to fly in early 
spring the hives should be examined 
to see how much honey is needed in 
each. The frames can then be placed 
where they will do the most good. 

Few bee-keepers are forehanded 
enough to keep a supply of honey on 
hand for their bees. They should all 
stand ready to feed the bees sugar 
syrup whenever it is needed, even if 
it should be necessary to feed them all 
summer and to give them enough to 
winter on. It is poor policy to let the 
bees die of starvation. 

There are many different kinds of 
feeders on the market. One of the 
simplest and cheapest, as well as the 
most practical, is known as the Board- 
man feeder. It consists of an ordinary 
glass fruit jar with a perforated cover. 
This jar is put into a round hole in 
the top ef a little wooden box which 
fits up close to the entrance of the 
hive. The perforations in the cover of 
the jar let the syrup escape as fast as 
the bees will take it, and at the same 
time the tight-closed box prevents oth- 
er bees from getting the syrup. 

The Boardman feeder is especially 
good for feeding in spring and early 
summer before the honey flow begins. 
The syrup is always in full view in the 
jar, so that the beekeeper may know 
how fast the bees are taking it. 

When it is necessary to feed in larg- 
er quantities for winter stores, a Miller 
feeder is more serviceable, as it can 
be put on the hive like a super and 
enough sugar syrup put into it to fill 
the combs. The syrup is made by dis- 
solving granulated sugar in an equal 
measure of cold water. 

ROBERT B. McCAIN, 

Marshall County, Illinois. 





WILLOW DESTRUCTION. 


Ar Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know how to exterminate water wil 
lows. 

After willows become ld¥ge enough 
to peel an excellent way to kill them 
is to scrape the bark loose from the 
trunk close to the ground. The only 
way to handle small willow saplings so 
far as we know is simply to grub them 
out. 
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should use concrete. 
This is the title of our lat- 
est book for farmers. Sent 
free on request. It will 
help you solve your build- 
ing problems. 
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ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A midsummer meeting of the Illinois 
State Farmers’ Institute will be held 
at Champaign, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, July 11th, 12th and 
13th. Each morning will be given up 
to studying the several departments 
of the experiment station itself and 
the farm. On Tuesday afternoon and 
evening there will be addresses by J. 
K. Dickerson, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture; Professor J. H. 
Skinner, of the Indiata& Agricultural 
College, and Hon. B. F. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing there will be addresses by Doctor 
Charles E. Marshall, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College; Hon. William 
Butterworth, president of Deere & Co., 
and Hon. W. E. Morse, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. Thursday af- 
ternoon is given over to a general con- 
ference of practicing farmers. There 
will be fifteen ten-minute talks by 
practical farmers on various farming 
subjects, such as A Perfect Stand of 
Corn, Alfalfa in Illinois, The Farm 
Tractor, Profitable Orcharding, Orna- 
mental Gardening, Breeds of Draft 
Horses, Profitable Dairying, Pig Rais- 
ing, Beef Raising, Farm Boy Organiza- 
tions, etc. This will be a very valu- 
able meeting to attend, and our Illi- 
nois readers who can arrange to spend 
the three days at Champaign will prof- 
it by it. 





PILES IN PIGS, 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a thrifty appearing shoat 
which has been showing symptoms of 
piles and gradually is getting worse. 
My pigs have a mixture of oats and 
rape for pasture, and I am feeding 
them. shelled corn and = skim-milk. 
What is the trouble?” 

Piles, which is a protrusion of the 
rectum at the anus, may be caused by 
feeding too laxative or too constipa- 
tive a diet. Sometimes the eating of 
such substances as soft coak ashes, 
etc., will bring on the trouble. In our 
correspondent’s case there seems to 
be nothing in particular which should 
cause piles. 

The treatment for piles is to thor- 
oughly cleanse the protruding parts 
with hot water and soap. After this 
has been done far twenty or thirty 
minutes they may be soothed with a 
wash made by dissolving one part of 
powdered alum in twenty parts of wa- 
ter or by oiling with an ointment made 
up of one part of ichthyol to ten parts 
of vaseline. After this has been done 
the rectum is slipped back in place 
again. If it shows a marked tendency 
to again come out, a stitch must be 
taken across the anus, but if this is 
necessary a _ veterinarian should be 
asked to do it. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, June 27, 1911.—Once more the 
crop-killers have got in their work, this 
time it being accomplished in the spring 
wheat region, with South Dakota the 
scene of action. Plenty of sensational re- 
2orts have been coming in a steady stream 
rom that state, claiming that irreparable 
injury has been done to the wheat and 
oats crops by the hot and dry weather, 
greatiy needed rains having failed to ma- 
erialize. With the powerful assistance 
of the bull clique of speculators that are 
credited with owning most of the large 
holdings of contract grade wheat stored 
here, the market has been boosted fre- 
quently of late, there being plenty of 
tailers-on, and the “shorts” have covered 
their trades amid a good deal of excite- 
ment. On the advances there has been 
a good deal of selling by the bulls, as well 
as by the bears, and the former have 
bought in on the breaks. There does not 
appear to be anything in the situaticn 
outside of the crop news from the north- 
West upon which to build higher prices 
for wheat, for prices remain above an ex- 
porting level, and other exporting coun- 
tries have captured the European import- 
ing countries, Russia being greatly in the 
lead. Canada promises to have an im- 
mense crop of wheat; Argentina reports 
an acreage fully twenty per cent larger 
than last year, while word comes that 
India is already harvesting a wheat crop 
of 369,000,000 bushels, or 11,000,000 bushels 
in excess of last year’s. The visible sup- 
ply in this country is unusually large, the 
Chicago stocks being especially heavy, and 
the millers are doing only a moderate 
business in flour and are buying only suf- 
ficient wheat to meet immediate grinding 
requirements. The winter wheat harvest 
is going ahead at a lively rate, and it is 
turning out well in most placcs, the worst 
showing being made in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Wheat and corn have been 
selling at lower prices than a year ago, 
but oats are selling several cents higher 
than at that time. The decline in corn 
prices has brought about an export de- 
mand, but it is not yet especially large, 
and most farmers are figuring that corn 
can be made to yield the largest profits 
by being converted into livestock, espe- 
cially into hogs. The scarcity and dear- 
ness of hay will tend to make a larger 
need of corn and oats for stock feeding, 
and the lack of a good hay crop has re- 
sulted in liberal importations from Can- 
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ada, while large importations of grass and 
clover seeds have also been made from the 
Dominion. Butter has been moving freely 
on the basis of 22 to 24% cents per pound 
for best creameries and 19 to 21 cents for 
best dairies. Eggs have arrived in heated 
condition in many instances because of 
the hot weather, and trade has been slow- 
er than usual, the best going at 18 cents 
a dozen. Potatoes have sold extremely 
high because of the moderate receipts, the 
best lots of new going as high as $2.15 to 
$2.25 per bushel, while old potatoes have 
brought $1 to $1.10. Clover seed _so'd 
around $15 per bushel for October deliv- 
ery, while $10 was bid for timothy seed 
for August delivery. 

Cattle conditions are not changing to 
any marked degree, the present tendency 
bejng for prices to widen out further be- 
tween prime corn-fed kinds and the mu!- 
titude of thin, grassy lots, many of which 
are being forced in by the burned-up 
pastures resulting from continued hot and 
dry weather. Supplies of Texas grassy 
cattle at the Missouri river markets have 
risen to further large proportions, and 
naturaily these come into competition 
with grassers from the middle west. Cows 
and heifers are acting in the same way ar 
steers, fat little heifers selling compara- 
tive'y high still, while thin cows are away 
down, with canners selling at the lowest 
prices of the year. Stocker and feeder 
conditions are affected materially by all 
this, and the superabundance of thin, 
grassy cattle has brought about large re- 
ductions in prices. The demand for these 
is variable, but on the whole it is not any 
too cood, for most farmers prefer better 
eattle for fattening, and these are so high 
still as to render their purchase too spec- 
u'ative in character. ‘The preference of 
many stockmen is for we!l-selected little 
yearlings that average in weight from 650 
to jov pounds, and there is also quite a 
call for attractive stock heifers. The ex- 
pert trade is an important feature of the 
cattle market, lack of sufficient supplies 
in the Toronto market and high prices 
having diverted the demand to this mar- 
ket. There is a large demand at Toronto 
for cattle to ship to such distant points as 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while on this 
side of the international boundary a scarc- 
ity of cattle on tne Pacific coast has 
made a large demand for beeves as far 
east as the Missouri river to ship out 
there. Cattle are scarce west of that river 
and plentiful east of it. Medium grade 
steers on the feeder order with some flesh 
are apt to be sold in the Chicago market 
to killers, who outbid country buyers, and 
many farmers are letting their grass go 
to waste, intending to buy cattle later at 
further reductions in prices. Choice calves 
are as active as ever, while there is a poor 
eall for miich cows. Beef steers have 
been selling at $4.60 to $5.50 for the com- 
moner lots and at $6.35 to $6.60 for choice 
lots, with a sale of fifteen head of fancy 
1,53l-pound steers at $6.70, a new high 
record for the summer season. A large 
share of the steers sold at $5.50 to $6.30, 
with good steers bringing $6 and upward, 
while fat yearlings sold at $5.75 to $6.40 
and export steers at $5.65 to $6.20. Cows 
and heifers on the butchering order found 
buyers at $3.20 to $6, with sales of cutters 
at $2.70 to $3.15, canners at $1.75 to $2.65, 
and bulls at $3 to $5.10. Stockers have 
been se.ling at $5.50 to $5.19 and feeders 
at 4.60 to $5.50, few selling anywhere near 
the top, while stock and feeding heifers 
were taken at $2.85 to $4.25. Calves have 
been bringing $3 to $8.65 per 1)0 pounds, 
while milkers and springers sold slowly at 
$30 to $60 per head. 

Hogs have failed to undergo the sensa- 
tional decline in prices that certain pack- 
ers predicted was in store several weeks 
ago, the demand having been extremely 
large. At times it has looked as though 
the market was going to be placed on a 
lower basis, but at such times advances 
followed, and most of the time sales have 
been made chietly above $6, with a recent 
tip at $6.60. The highest prices have been 
paid for butchering lots of medium weight, 
and hogs averaging 2/0 to 225 pounds are 
selling especialiy well, with light bacon 
weights selling next best; whereas, it is 
not many weeks since the latter were 
market-toppers invariably. Recent re- 
ceipts have shown up well in their aver- 
age quality, notwithstanding the steadily 
increasing receipts of old, heavy sows, 
the average weight of the hogs offered of 
late having been 238 pounds, compared 
with 242 pounds one year ago and 219 
pounds two years age. Most reports agree 
that the corn belt is better supplied with 
hogs and pigs than for years, and owners 
generally are disposed to let their ma- 
tured stock keep coming to market as 
fast as they are ready. Many owners 
think it a good plan to have their hogs 
marketed around 225 pounds. The need 
of the trade requires large supplies of 
hogs, as the consumption of fresh pork 
products is extremely large and wide- 
spread, while people generally are eating 
cured meats much more extensively than 
early in the year. There is a large east- 
ern and southern outlet for provisions 
and the export movement of Sacon and 
lard is far ahead of a year ago. — ~ 
continue to sell much below the unusually 
high prices of the last two years, but 
prices will stand a favorable comparison 
with a series of years. 

Sheep and lambs have been selling at 
a great spread in prices, the range having 
widened out unusually because of the 
great lack of consignments that were well 
finished. Spring lambs are invariably the 
favorites with killers, the popular taste 
being for lamb meats, and the small per- 
centage of these lambs command a big 
premium over sheep and yearlings, as well 
as over fed lambs and over the commoner 
springs. The packers have been receiv- 
ing liberal supplies of Tenessee and Ken- 
tucky spring lambs consigned diréct from 
Louisville, and large numbers of sprin 
and fed lambs have shown up from io 
ing districts that are tributary to this 
market, but the percentage of sheep has 
been comparatively small all along. The 
ranges report a good lamb “crop,”’ and the 
“crop” in central Wyoming is reported as 
ones 90 per cent, but this is an un- 
usually large average. The ranges of 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Texas 
have begun marketing yearlings, many of 
which are adapted for feeding rather than 
for mutton. Spring lambs have sold at 





$4.50 to $7.25 per 100 pounds, with the 
latest sales of the best at $7, while clipped 


fed lambs brought $4 to $6.25. Clipped 





ewes sold at $1 to $3.60, clipped wethers 
at $3 to $4.15, and clipped yearlings at $4 
to $4.75 all these flocks showing big de- 
clines from recent prices. This is due to 


overly large receipts. Wool is in good de- 
mand in western sheep growing districts, 
with prices much above early bids. Sales 


are reported in Nevada as high as 19 
cents per pound, and medium wools are 
selling as high in Ohio as 22 cents. 
Horses have been received recently in 
much greater numbers than the moderate 
demand called for, and prices have under- 
gone further declines for the bulk of the 
offerings, their grade having little to rec- 
ommend them to buyers. Such demand 
as exists inclines more to a desirable kind 
of horses than to the poorer ones, and on 
some recent days it was impossible to fill 
buying orders for a few choice expressers. 
Recent sales of horses have taken place 
to a large extent at $140 to $180 per head, 
with moderate sales of a good class of 
i drivers and workers at $185 to $200 
while nice chunks that weighed aroun 
1,500 to 1,600 pounds brought $210 to $225. 
A few choice mares have sold well, a big, 
fat one that weighed around 1,750 pounds 
bringin 252.50, while a mare _ that 
weighed 1,250 pounds brought $240. Plain, 
light drivers and workers sold at $125, 
and $135 paid for some good drivers. 
Horses sold all the way down to $100, and 
crippled ones sold down to $39. we 





RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 


In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfa!ll as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point 
from March Ist to date has been only 
three-fourths as much as the average of 
previous years. If the figure is 110, it 
means that the rainfall this year has been 
10 per cent greater than the past average. 
Our readers should study this table each 
week. 

(Corrected to June 23th.) 

Station— Percentage, 
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IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending June 25, 1911, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The weather during the 
past week was exceedingly hot; the aver- 
age daily excess of temperature being 
about 7 degrees, and the rainfall was nil 
until the last two days, when light to 
copious local showers occurred over the 
larger part of the state. In many locali- 
ties the amount of rainfall was, however, 
too smal! to be of much benefit except to 
freshen up vegetation and purify the at- 
mosphere. Corn is holding its own re- 
markably well and has not as yet suf- 
fered any materia! injury, though near- 
ing the danger time in a few localities. 
Much of it has been laid by in good con- 
dition, and in a few counties some of the 
early planting is beginning to tassel. Re- 
ports vary as to the condition of smalt 
grain, but most of the correspondents 
agree that oats and spring wheat have 
been seriously injured and in some locali- 
ties, in the central, western and southern 
counties the prospects of an oats crop 
have been reduced from 20 to 40 per cent. 
In all sections where the showers on Sun- 
day were even moderately heavy, all late 
grains will be materially benefited. Most 
of the winter wheat has been cut and 
gives promise of a fair yield of gocd 
quality. Hay making progressed rapidly 
and the dry, hot weather was favorable 
for securing the crop in excellent condi- 
tion, although the output is much below 
the average. Pastures, garden truck and 
early potatoes have received the most in- 
jury from the drouth. Early potatoes 
are practically a failure, and the late po- 
tatoes need rain at once. Apples have 
been damaged to some extent, but if 
rains come within the next week there 
will be a fair crop.—George M. Chappel, 
Section Director. 


CROP NOTES, 

Lee County, Iowa, June 23.—We are 
having a spell of hot and dry weather 
ior the present; had about one inch of 
rain since April 15th, the thermometer 
registering 100 degrees in the shade every 
day. Pastures are dry, and for that 
reason many cattle are shipped out. Hay 
crop light; yield about one-half ton an 
acre. Oats are also short, and will be 
ready for the binder in a few days. Corn 
ground is in good shape, but so dry that 
the corn leaves roll up from eight a. m. 
to five p. m., but looks fine in the morn- 
ing before sun-up. Plenty of hogs in 
this county, but not many cattle on feed 











now.—J. A. Stuekerjuergen. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 3—Miller & Northy, Morley, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Briggs Bros., Glidden, lowa. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Car! Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia, 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 
Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Brog., 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, Mo.; 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa, 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 


Iowa. 
Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 13—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa, 
reb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 
Feb. 3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheidon, lowa, 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, lowa. 
Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, lowa. 
Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 
Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of iesue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Steel grain bins are advertised by the 
Butler Manufacturing Co., of 1422 West 
Tenth street, Kansas City, Mo., on page 
993. They point out that they are rat 
proof and fireproof, and they will be glad 
to send the interesting literature they lave 
issued with regard thereto to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Look up 
their advertisement. 


Angus cattle breeders looking for strict- 
ly high-class herd headers can now find 
something to their liking in the herds of 
P. J., M. H. and M. Donohoe, Holbrook, 
Iowa, and P. Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
This is headquarters for the Black Wood- 
lawns that have been gjving such good 
results in the show ring, and as herd 
headers. See announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write for particulars, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


G. A. Bonnewell, Grinnell, Iowa, recent- 
ly sold a_ high-class Short-horn herd 
header to Eibes Bros., of Laurel. Iowa. 
The bull was a growthy, rich red year- 
ling, sired by Lord Banff Jr., and out of 
Imp. Blinkbonny. Mr. Bonewel!l has sev- 
eral other choice ones for sale, all Scotch 
and all nice, blocky reds. One of the 
best is a Cruickshanx Victoria. See Mr. 
Bonewell’s announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write or visit him if in- 
terested in buying. 

Low prices are quoted on metal roofing 
by the Chicago House Wrecking Co.. of 
Thirty-fifth and Iron streets, Chicago, Ill., 
in a special advertisement on page 998. 
They pay the freight to your station. and 
guarantee their roofing to be exactly as 
represented. They will be glad to send 
you samples, and their roofing catalogue 
on request. Ask for catalogue No. NK 51°, 
and it will be forwarded by return mail, 
together with sample of the roofing. Either 
a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. 

The Knox Simplicity gasoline engines 
are advertised at attractive prices, the 
Knox pumping engine selling for less than 
$35. This is a convenient little engine, 
suitable for running light machinery on 
the farm, such as the cream separator, 
churn, washing machine, pumping, etc. 
It only weighs 250 pounds, so that it is 
easy to move from place to place as need- 
ed. It is manufactured by the Western 
Harness and Supply Ce., Waterloo, Iowa. 
See ad on another page, and write for 
circular, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

CROUCH’S LATEST IMPORTATION. 

J. Crouch & Son, of La Fayette, Ind., 
extensive importers and breeders of the 
highest class draft stallions and mares, 
write: ‘“‘We are in receipt of a cable from 
Mr. George R. Crouch, who is now in 
Europe ter our regular importation of 
stallions and mares, stating that we won 
first and fourth prizes at the great Paris 
show which was held at Paris last week. 
Our horses will be at the La Fayette farm 
the latter part of July, and there will be 
a@ great lot of high-class Percherons, Bel- 
gians, Shire and German Coach and Hack- 
neys. In short, they will be fully up to 
the standard we maintain.” 


POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS OF- 
FERED 








Those wanting the pick of a bunch of 
fifteen good Poland China fall boars will 
do well to correspond at once with Mr. 
A. L. Mason, of Early, Iowa. There are 
two August in the bunch, the rest 
being mostly of September farrow. With 
two exceptions all are the get of Date’s 
Jumbo, a big-type boar of big breeding 
and a very large hog. The boars offered 
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are all from — litters, eight being the 

t in any litter. They are in nice, 
thrifty, as condition, and Mr. Mason 
will quote very attractive prices on them 
to move them quickly. The advertise- 
ment for the first time in this 
issue. k it up if interested. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Henry Glissman, the well-known Hol- 
stein breeder of South Omaha, Neb., is 
now advertisng a god jot of Holstein bulls 
for sale, and offers them at very reason- 
able prices, as low as $65 per head, but 
most of them at from $85 to $100 per 
head. As will be noted by the announce- 
ment, the bulls are mostly grandsons of 
King Segis and Aggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad, and other sires of similar 
breeding. Some of the bulls are out of 
high A. R. O. record dams, and_ others 
are rain of high producing, untested dams. 
Mr. Glissman lately got a load from New 
York herds which he says are the best 
bulls he ever got from the east. For 
other particulars, write or call on Mr. 
Glissman, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when doing so. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS OFFERED. 


Mr. A. L. Mason, of Early, Iowa, is 
advertising elsewhere in this issue twen- 
ty-five yearling and two-year-old rams 
that should interest Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers in need of a ram. Mr. Mason is 
one of the old and reliable breeders of 
the state, and stock purchased from him 
may be depended upon to be as repre- 
sented. Mr. Mason always uses import- 
ed rams and rams of high quality. The 
main herd ram, Shropshire Standard, is 
also being offered for the reason that he 
can not use him longer. This is an extra 
good ram, and a ram that is close wooled. 
He has proven a good sire, and the price 
Mr. Mason is,asking for him should at- 
tract buyers. Write Mr. Mason for par- 
ticulars. 


THE HIGH Poe? coon OF ZEPHYR 
UR 


The Zephyr flour announcement else- 
where in this issue calls special attention 
to the high food value of Zephyr flour as 
compared with other flour. It is made 
out of Kansas hard wheat, which has 
been found exceptionally rich in the ele- 
ments of food value, just as western- 
grown alfalfa has been found exception- 
ally rich in protein. An analysis made 
by the Nebraska experiment station 
showed the western grown alfalfa to be 
about the same in protein as bran, while 
the eastern grown alfalfa was only about 
two-thirds as rich. Of course, the differ- 
ence in protein will vary according to the 
rainfall, but unless it is very dry in the 
east, the western grown alfalfa and 
wheat, particularly Kansas hard wheat, 
is of much higher food value than the 
eastern grown, or that grown where the 
rainfall is greater. In addition to being 


ma out of this high quality Kansas 
hard wheat, Zephyr flour is manufac- 
tured by water power, the cheapest of 


all power, and by a rich, strong company 
who have one of the best and most scien- 
tifically equipped modern mills to_ be 
found anywhere. The mill is located at 


Lauvener, Kan., and is owned by the 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., a strong, 
stands very 


rogressive company that 
high in their own community ‘and wher- 
ever known. The company is very anx- 
ious to imtroduce Zephyr flour among the 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, and is of- 
special inducements to get you 
to try it, as will be found in the an- 
nouncement on another page. We are 
pleased to recommend the company and 
their Zephyr flour to our readers. Bet- 
- take advantage of the company’s 
offer. 


BREAKING Cua -_ WITH 


An interesting advertisement on _ the 
subject of breaking up rich subsoil with 
Du Pont Red Cross dynamite will be found 
on page 991. In this advertisement, the 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., who have been in 
the business ince 1802, call especial at- 
tention to the interesting literature they 
have issued on farming with dynamite. 
They point out that piowing turns over 
the same shallow top soil year after year, 
forming a hard and nearly impervious 
plow sole. This limits the water -holding 
capacity of the land and shuts out tons of 
acres of natural plant food. Dynamiting 
the subsoil makes this plant food avail- 
able, aerates the soil, and protects vege- 
tation against both drouth and excessive 
rainfall, largely increasing the yields of 
crops grown. Their booklet No. 188, 
“Farming With Dynamite,”’ tells all about 
the experience of those who have tried 
dynamiting the subsoil, and they want 
you to be sure and write for a copy there- 
of. It is one of a number of interesting 
books on the subject of breaking up the 
rich subsoil with dynamite that they have 
issued, and is worthy of the careful read- 
ing of every Wallaces’ Farmer subscriber. 
The E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder 
Company will deem it a favor if Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers will mention their 
advertisement when asking for the inter- 
esting literature they have issued. 


ATTEND A GOOD COMMERCIAL 
SCHOO 


fering 


Many of_the young. men and women 
who read Wallaces’ Farmer will find it 
profitable to attend a good commercial 
, particularly the young man on the 
farm, as it will give him a practical 
working knowledge of bookkeeping and 
business forms which will be worth much 
to him in a business way. Spalding’s 
Commercial College, Kansas City, Mo., 
call attention to the advantages they of- 
fer students, in their advertisement in 
this issue. They have issued a _ very 
handsome 80-page illustrated catalogue 
which contains photogravure pictures of 
the founder of the school, views of the 
college rooms, gymnasium, auditorium, 
etc., and cuts of some of the silver and 
bronze medals awarded for penmanship 
during the past twenty years at the coun- 
ty and interstate fairs. It aise tells about 
the courses a bookkeeping, ——— 


typewriting, telegraphy, and English, 
of it its faculty lectures which the deeds 
provides. e Spalding College will be 


glad to send thig catalogue to any of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested, on 





WALLACES’ FARMER 
HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 
KELLENER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonabie prices. 


request, and they would appreciate our 
readers mentioning their advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them. 


LITTLE POLLY BROOMS. 


The housewife who wants to be 
sured of getting a satisfactory 
should ask for the Little Polly broom, 
made by the Harrah & Stewart Manufac- 
turing Co., post. A, Des Moines, Iowa, 
This broom ts ight, but the manufactur- 
ers point out that it gets the dirt every 
bit as well or better than a heavier broom 
and it lasts twice as long, and costs but 
little if any more. It’s a guaranteed 
broom, and they want you to know about 
it. Little Polly brooms are sold by most 
grocers, but if your grocer doesn’t sell the 
Little Polly broom, they want you to send 
them a money order or express order for 
55 cents, the regular retail price of the 
Little Polly broom prepaid. They will 
not only send you the broom, but aiso in- 
formation about the Klean Korner whisk 
broom and broom’ dusting. bag, which 
are given free for Little Polly coupons. 
They will tell you about their free offer, 
and they want you to write for their 


as- 


booklet, “Little Polly—the Guaranteed 
Broom,” which tells about the whole Lit- 
tle Polly family. Read their advertise- 


ment, and when writing don’t fail to 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TILE DITCHING BY MACHINERY. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., of 
Findlay, Ohio, are makers of the Buckeye 
traction ditcher, which successfully puts 
in tile drainage. The Buckeye will dig 
from 100 to 150 rods a day, and the man- 
ufacturers claim, and they ask an oppor- 
tunity to prove their claims, at a saving 
of 25 to 50 per cent over the old method 
of hand labor. They have issued very in- 
literature with regard to tile 
and their tile ditcher, and will 
be giad to forward it to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough inter- 
ested to mention the paper when writing 
them. All requests for their literature 
should ask for Catalogue No. 2, which 
contains many attractive illustrations 
showing their ditcher at work. A cut of 
the ditcher at work is reproduced in the 
advertisement on page 993 


A DRILL FOR WINTER WHEAT IN 
CORN FIELDS. 


The Peoria Drill and Seeder Co., of 2405 
North Perry street, Peoria, Ill., call par- 
ticular attention to their Peoria five-disk 
drill, which is especially adapted for 
drilling wheat between the corn rows. 
The width between the rows can be 
changed by moving a lever, but this 
change does not alter the angle of the 
disk. The drill turns on its carrying 
wheels, and the whole machine can be 
turned in its own length. The advertise- 
ment of the Peoria Drill and Seeder Co., 
on page 993, gives partial information 
——a this drill, and the manufac- 
turers will be glad to send their complete 
literature on request. Like their other 
standard field drills, this drill can be fit- 
ted with grass seed attachment, so that 
you can drill and seed at the same time. 


THE PERFECT CORN HARVESTER. 
A corn harvester which is called the 
Perfect, and which sells direct to the 
farmer for “Ss. is made by the Love Man- 
y ymwe nag Ti of 1511 Citizens street, 
Lincoln, Ii. “They describe it and illus- 
trate it in an advertisement on page 991, 
calling attention to the big capacity it 
has, cutting four to seven acres per day 


teresting 
ditching, 


with one man and one horse. They have 
issued an interesting little booklet de- 
scribing their harvester in detail, and 


they want Wallaces’ Farmer readers. to 
be sure and ask for it. The short hay 
crop will mean the cutting up of an un- 
usual amount of corn this season, and 
those who do not have a regular corn 


binder will find this harvester invaluable., 








HEREFORDS. 


Grand View Stock Farm 
breeder of pure bred Hereforde and large type - 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed au Da 

Some are sired by Imp. Passport 1ai86s, 





200630. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Lo ‘ellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 


of cattle or hogs of elther sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 


NM. W. MILLER, Peterson. Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. BR.CAMPBELL. Independence, fa. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Bulls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
headers of most popular blood lines. Come and see 
them. Satisfied customers our aim. 

Farm in southeast city limits. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Iowa 














CHESTER WHITES. 


0. 1. G. Swine For Sale 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Also 10 fall boars ana by him and ont of 
700 Ib. sows; big boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 
Brown Swiss Cattic. 
Ss. B. HEFTY & SON, Renwick, Iowa 





(19) 1003 





Address T. FF. KELLENER. 


606 Citizens Bank Bildg., 


DES MOINES, LOWA 











7 Ghoice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., he by the 95100 1 
bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. One out of 


ng ~-  t 


All Loe cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 
Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruick- 


mp. 
shank Emma, one Flora. Will make prices right. Farm 1# miles southeast of town on main line of Rock 


Island and Ia. Cent. railroads. @. A. 


>» Peweshiek Co., Lowa 








15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


At Bargain Prices for 30 Bays 


Mostly solid reds and good ones, 10 
to 23 months old. In good condition for immedtate 


use .Come or write. 

WHITSITT BEOS., Pre-Emption, Ill. 
Farm adjoins station. OnC.R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 miles 

from Rock Island. 


MAINE VALLEY HERD “sc. 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young —_. Wili 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

3.N. DUNN, mutral City, Iowa 
(Successors to pe --» & Dunn). 





Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yeart ing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. ey are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them t be as represent 
Don't delay. Address 


W. @. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 
THE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


FOR SALE 
A beautiful roan; 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
as his fy will show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
owe ~ 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688; Simplicity 
rer; Imp. Simplicity by Cumberland. 
x hh  Grulckshank Secret. Will be priced low for 
. — =“ such quality. 
L SPARBOE, Ellsworth, lows 








contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

B ord, lowa 





0. M. HEALY, 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. pas nat oi 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General , Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed be al Bros.’ herd.) 
Good red bulis for sale, out of ae lking cows. 
Address as above, or come 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, OWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch 
Shert-horns. Our issue ic breed im ve. 
ment. Herd headed by Blytheseme 

and Merry Goods. Correspondence solicited 








8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scoteh and Scotch topped, from 10 to 2 
months. Sired by Bapton General and 
roans in color, in good conditien and good individu- 


ally. Prices right. 
J. ™M. BAY, Aledo, Illinois 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired eh Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Chotce 

Farm 1 mile of town. Cail or write. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS 








J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Steck and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, WMinols 
President Jones National School 


of Auctioneering 
Summer term opens July 31. Free catalog 
Missouri Auction School 
gest in Wo 
—_—. maned 1911 pa mo free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctivneer; also instructor Missouri 
Aaction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


OLIVER 8S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 
t” Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 


Indi Ia. ful sales in all breeds of 
live eae A... and horses. Write for dates 












































MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 


MULE FOOT PIGS 


of the best breeding for sale. The mule foot breed 
is acknowledged to be the healthiest and thriftiest of 
any breed of hogs. Weaned pigs $15 to $25. Pedigrees 


furnished. Address 
HENRY M. BOSTON, New Sertin, It. 





40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best ot imperted sires, with size and guslity, 
prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 











POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Fifteen good, smooth fall boars for sale. All but 
two are by the big, lengthy boar, Date’s Jumbo 170007. 
move them. Also good 

coming on. A. L. MASON, Early, 














faction guaran 
Cc. J. WILKINSON 
R. 2, Golfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


5 55 yensting and 2year-old rvms for sale. All are 
sired by imported rams; most of them are by Imp. 
Shropshire Standard 230212. Am also offering 
shire Standard. a very fine, close weoled anes: oF 
exchange him for one equally good. AL Manson, katy t, 





GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 international Show 


Py — ~~ — Keystone Duke, a son 
Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—ist on Mistrese- 
mB a litter A... of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on ece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterpiece. autor yearting sow —24 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresapiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece dsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhfbitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
. son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand ——. boar— 
eystone Duke. Senior ch —Mistrese- 
a litter mate of ao eespines. Grand 
champion sow— Mi 
In every class where we hed entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 
For bred sows write. 
W. 8S. CORSA, 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


mg boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
com bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 
Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, towa 





White Hall, tt. 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


D U RQ CS THE “ALWAYS 


BETTER” KIND 


The strongest line-up of herd boars in the West— 
Cel. Prag junior champion Iowa, 1910; ae 
reeding son of of Cols 


== champion b 
den Model XA, first uae year, } ebraska, 


we. “ole of either sex by the above and other noted 
boars. Let us know what you want. 


C.W. HUFF, — Mendamin, lows 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 








Masen City, low 
Not os sale at the present dime, We are in 
the m: a fall yearling boar for the 
Scoala iibew anueee Has any one such to offer? 





Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, we ing 150 Ibs., sired by 
aes Chief 48477 and O. T.’s 81615; also a year- 
boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and lowa 

are for sale. This is all A: class stock and 

will be priced right. CAHILL BROB., Kockford, Ia. 


HIGH CLASS DUROCS 
35 fall boars and gilte sired by Grandmaster. 100 
spring pigs, both sexes, sired by Grandmaster, Perfect 
Col, Beauty's Model Top, Fancy Col., Mode! Top. 
All of the large and oe -—" poe for sale 


at all times at a le 
BURG. “Sciota ‘Titinots. 








TAM WORTAHS. 


TAMWORTHS: 


Fall boars and spring for sale, of best 
breeding and Vidual merit. 


Dr. Geo. N. Weighton, Audubon, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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POLAND-.CHINAS. 





TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STU 


<a 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares 
PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 


| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 


THIRD 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron stallions arrived MAY 234. Thirty- 
three years in the business and not one dissatistied customer. Our prices are the lowest. Send 
for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 























Greeley Horse Importing 
ee COMPANY sn 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers In PERCMERONS, BELGIANS and 
SHIRES. No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we can please you at prices to suit. 
Horses right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c fn 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest {liustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visitors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, Greeley, lowa 
































75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


in our barns, largest, smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
tracing back for thirty generations; horses that will get &@ smooth, even bunch of colts, no matter what 


clase of mares you breed to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. Horses warranted. Satisfaction assured. Make us a visit. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Dept. 2, Lincoln, Neb. 
Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the movey than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, lowa 


Il Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 

W. L. DeCLOW 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians— Shires 


If you want to know what you can bu 
the best imported and American b 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. GROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 


THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 


Osceola. 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMNEK WILSON, Creston, Iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
fo —— Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
WLEY @ IVES 
Hamboldt County, Pioneer, lowa 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you toseethem. Come. 


H. F WiKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 
BARCHERON, Belgian and Shire stal. 


Mons and mares. imported, $800 to $1,000; 
home bred, 62K to 9600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 








JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 lbs 
per year. Write for circular and i prices 
CHARLES HOW ELL, Rockford, lowa 














GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 














Guernseys For Sale 


Pure bred, registered females of all ages. Young 
bulls out of cows now working in advanced registry 
test. High grade females of allages. Prices reason- 
able. WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines. Iowa. 
Milk depot, 1401 West Grand Ave. 











BRED POLL 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


of a half dozen yearling Angus heifers sired by my 
superior herd bull, Ex 111595, a bull of show form 
weighing 2050 Ibs. in breeding condition. These are 
good straight heifers and will be priced in favor the 
buyer, W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 














Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Lad 


Herd now headed by the great trio of big type oO. Big 


“JAMES, 


A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. 


Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


Braddyville, lowa 








LAWSON’S BiG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THEM SIRED BY = 
MAMMOTH SHOW OG 

Pigs good value for prices asked. 
INO. B. LAWSON, 


* Come and see and you will buy. 


LONG KING’S EQUAL 


Farm just north of town. 
SLARINDA, IOWA 








JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


20 big. husky fall boars for sale. 


They are the real big type and of most approved big type breeding; strong in back, feet and bone. 
—Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151585 and Orange Price. 
Very attractive prices for quick sale. 


by King Mastodon 134121. 


They are rather thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service. 


Sires 
Dams are largely 
A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa. 








Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Ten fall boars sired by A Wonder treet ty 
Big Bone 24 neavas and Giant 24 151933. 
The making of 800 to 1000 lb. hogs. Also sows bred 
to A Wonder for fal! farrow, including the great 
Mollie A Wonder by A Wonder 1073538, and 
bred April 25th to A Wonder 143421. I refused 
#200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 
litter she fs carrying. This is the real thing. 
PETER ELLEKBROEK, Sheldon, lowa 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S. 4&8. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, Ia. 








M. P. HANCHER 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter 
BIG QUALITY 
Call or write for what you need. : 
Farm adjoining town. 


ROLFE, IOWA 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA 


boars for sale, sired by B. Wonder and Masto. 
don Leader, two of the best big type boars living. 
Come and see. Farm adjoins town. 

JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa 











HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by a ae yy Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 
running from % \ pene blood Holstein, which makes these 


calves practically Pali: “b 
f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 








Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 day 

Have but three young bulls left. 


ADDRESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARN 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station,6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 





W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


8. d 
Our own breeding. 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated criptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CHOICE HIGH GRADE CALVES 


Holsteins and Guernseys, both sexes, 2 to 3 weeks 
old, $15; also yearlings. ED. DUTCHER, Whitewater, Wis. 








Holstein Gattle 


Pure bred, registered cows and heifers that will give 
from 8,000 to 12,000 Ibs. milk a year. The money 
makers, the most profitable animals that stock a 
farm. One hundred and fifty head of choice females 
in our herd. The two greatest bulls in the West; 
their four nearest dams have official seven day rec- 
ords that average over 30 lbs. butter and 600 Ibe. milk 
apiece. Also a few choice bull calves. Write us, or 
better still, come and see this herd. 
WOODLAWN FARM, Sterling, Kil. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a: 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves : 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 
see them and select your next herd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffaic Center, Ia. 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Corni- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some out of high A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 
dams. Prices reasonable. 
HENRY C. GLISSMAR, Station 8, Omaha, Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAW BROS., Buckingham, lowa. 














Please-mention this paper when writing. 








ABEBRDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


ey 
P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; @ 
HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close together. 


. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfie.d Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfol | Herd. 

IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Willlamsburg, lowa. 

Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 

















SEELEY DODDIE 


Five wi ng Trojan 
ont Blackbird 
w. B. SEELEY 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


m Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale, sired by the ‘show 
“Ow is a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam; also Ebingdale 2d, a 2-year-old 
. Erica that 8, have been using. Priced for quick sales. 


Inspection invited. 
MT. PLEASANT, 1O0WA 








Special Prices 


For the Next Sixty Days 
On a Catchy Lot of Young 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Can fit ougyee out with a good bull and 
with new blood. Someone will get a bar- 

ain by selecting one now. Herd num- 
—_ about 400 head. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 524% and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of weilable 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 








PLAIN DALE STOCK FARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, lowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Ivanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulls, 12 heifers, 9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to Move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Biack- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


8 Choice Selected Bull 8 
WILL SPARE A FEW FEMALES 


Best families represented. Zaire The Great and 
Eric 9th of Keillor Park sires in service. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, etc, Very best 
Angus type. You will buy if you see them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 
KR. Wilkinson & Son, Mitcheliville, lowa 





Illinois. 








